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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


HE National and English Review is now a month old, and 

begs to present its second number. Its first was most 

kindly received, and we wish to thank readers of both 
the older Reviews for the welcome they have given it. We also 
greatly appreciate the good wishes of our contemporaries. 
Some have been kind enough to observe that the scarcity of 
independent Conservative literature in this periodical form 
gives the new Review a special value. We will spare no pains 
to deserve that commendation and will always be grateful for 
the stimulus of readers’ comments and criticisms. 


The Schuman Catalyst 


CATALYST is, we believe, a chemical substance which, 
when dropped into a tube of other substances, produces 

a number of rapid, revealing and sometimes unexpected reactions. 
If that description be correct, the Schuman plan has proved 
itself a catalyst of quite remarkable potency. Though confined 
in itself to the organisation of the coal and steel industries in 
Western Europe, it was presented by its authors as the first 
step towards a federation of European peoples and has thereby 
precipitated a vehement controversy upon the British attitude 
to federalism. Despite its authors’ declaration, the virtue of 
the Plan in no way depends upon federalist arguments; it is, 
in fact, much better discussed upon its own merits and apart 
from extraneous considerations. But since it has been recom- 
mended as the first step upon a road which Britain has no 
intention of travelling, it is time for Britain’s leaders to abandon 
ambiguous phrases and to leave no room for uncertainty as to 
what they mean and do not mean by Western Union. The 
Schuman catalyst has released a great deal of anti-British gas, 
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and absolute candour on the British side is necessary to clear 
the atmosphere. 


Britain and European Federalism 


HE plain fact is that no Government in this country, what- 

ever its complexion, will ever advocate the adhesion of Great 
Britain as a State or Province to a purely European federation. 
That is not because we are insular or isolationist, as alleged by 
many foreign commentators who see only their own side of 
the question, but for three quite different reasons. The first 
is that we believe in the British Commonwealth as the only 
proved and effective model for free co-operation between 
sovereign nations. The Commonwealth already constitutes, in 
the words of the much-abused Socialist manifesto, “a bridge 
between East and West and the nucleus of a potential world 
society based upon free co-operation.” Britain will not enter 
a purely European federation because the Commonwealth 
would cease to exist if she did so. In that resolve Conservatives 
are at one with Socialists and with an overwhelming weight of 
opinion amongst the other Commonwealth nations. Whatever 
other nations may think of it, this resolve is unshakable. 


The North American Model 


N the second place, we wholly disagree with those of our 

European and American friends who contend that federation 
is necessary to the salvation of democracy in Europe because 
it has created great democracies in North America. In our 
opinion federation would not save democracy in Europe, but 
on the contrary destroy it. Americans naturally believe in 
federalism because in their case it fused a number of undeveloped 
States and enabled yet others to be added or created by conquest, 
purchase and extension across an unexploited continent with 
enormous natural resources; it thus brought into being the 
greatest Nation-State in the world without extinguishing anything 
except wild Indians. Canada has created a Nation-State by the 
same process and will be a Great Power in her own right before 
the end of the century. These two Nation-States share the 
North American continent, and manage to co-operate effectively 
in defence and economic development without amalgamating 
their national sovereignties. Canadians of both French and 
British descent know that their freedom is founded upon the 
Commonwealth principle of free co-operation between sovereign 
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nations; and no one now on either side of the long undefended 
frontier talks or dreams of amalgamating the southerly Republic 
and the northerly Kingdom. 


What Federation Would Mean in Europe 


HE achievements of federation in North America are 

therefore no argument for federation in Europe, which 
consists of sovereign nations widely different in their languages, 
their standards of living, and the most cherished of their insti- 
tutions. Nations cannot federate without ceasing to be self- 
governing as nations. If the American model were followed 
in Western Europe, 50 million Britons, 45 million Germans, 
45 million Italians, 40 million Frenchmen, and some millions 
each of six or seven other nations would constitute a polyglot 
electorate numbering nearly 250 millions. 

This vast agglomeration of voters would in some manner 
elect a President as its Chief Executive, who would have to be 
a foreigner to all but one of the constituent provinces: it would 
also elect a Congress as its Legislature, which, wherever it sat, 
would be a compound of nationalities with utterly dissimilar 
political traditions. 

There would be freedom of trade, exchange and movement 
throughout the area controlled by the Federal Administration, 
which would thus of necessity become responsible for all the 
functions of government most nearly affecting the daily life and 
the standard of living of its very diverse peoples. By the same 
process the various national Governments and Legislatures 
would be reduced to provincial status, and no national institu- 
tion, from Monarch or President to Trade Associations and 
Unions, would survive in its present form, except possibly the 
national Courts—and even they might find themselves in due 
course assimilated to a federal system of law and justice. 


Federalism and Democracy 


T is thus absurd to talk of federation as necessitating 

only a “ modification” of national sovereignties. National 
sovereignty can be “‘ modified ”’ in a thousand practical ways 
under the Commonwealth system of free international co-opera- 
tion; but under federation it can only be completely and finally 
extinguished, and we do not believe such a fusing of sovereignties 
in Western Europe to be compatible with democracy as we 
understand it. 


1—2 
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In the complexity of modern life in highly organised societies 
even nations are finding that the freedom of the individual and 
the group is increasingly compromised by the claims of the 
Executive. In a European federation, the Executive, however 
elected, would be even more remote from and inaccessible to the 
great majority of its subjects; and thus, even though the forms 
of democratic election were preserved, bureaucracy would 
redouble its present potency and the true content of democracy 
would perish. 


National Sovereignty and Freedom 


E believe therefore that the preservation of national 

sovereignty is essential to the freedoms by which the 
Western peoples live and have their being. Extending the area 
within which a single sovereignty operates can only mean one 
thing—namely, giving a few rulers power over more and more 
millions of men; less human contact, more and more bureau- 
cracy. The Kremlin is supremely logical and realistic in its 
frank recognition of the fact that nations cannot be effectively 
subordinated to a central system of government unless they 
cease to exist as self-governing national entities. If the West 
proceeds to organise a system of power on federal principles, 
there will in the end be nothing to choose, so far as true demo- 
cracy is concerned, between the Western and Eastern systems. 
Either Communism or Fascism will enter into the great 
inheritance and take the peoples who built up freedom into its 
deathly keeping. 


European Federalism and Neutrality 


HIRDLY and finally, we believe Western Europe unsuited 

to organisation as a free-trade area bound by a customs 
union and also as unlikely to reinforce the security of the 
free world in that capacity. It seems to be generally assumed 
in the United States that the federation of Western Europe 
would advance the aims which the American people have most 
at heart, namely, collective Western security and the widest 
possible market for American production. Who can be sure of 
that? There are powerful forces in Western Europe which 
deeply resent American influence and the oceanic detachment 
of the Commonwealth, and have stronger leanings towards a 
policy of European neutrality than towards one of solidarity 
with the Atlantic Community. 
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The conception of Western Europe as a Third Force between 
Soviet Russia and the United States is a dangerous conception 
because Western Europe must be closely associated for defence 
with the Atlantic Community if it is not to be subservient to 
the mighty Power which dominates its Eastern frontiers. It is 
therefore not true that Western Union would be strengthened 
by the federation of Western Europe, even if Britain entered 
such a federation. What the free world needs is the closest 
possible association between all parts of it—an association in 
which the free nations of five continents can all participate. 
That is the true ideal, and federalism with a customs union in 
Western Europe would be fatal to it. But it is already partly 
realised in the Commonwealth and the Sterling Area, and it 
can be fully achieved on the Commonwealth principle of close 
association between sovereign nations, provided that they 
eschew economic blocs and hold to the elastic Commonwealth 
method of reciprocal aid and tariff preferences. 


Limitations of Sovereignty 


ANIFESTLY that ideal cannot be pursued without 

modifications of national sovereignty. The great associa- 
tion of nations which won the Second World War would not 
have been effective had national sovereignty not been waived 
again and again in organising for the common victory. The 
North Atlantic Treaty would be useless for its purpose if its 
signatories refused to be bound by a common plan of defence 
and insisted at every turn upon national independence and 
self-sufficiency. The Schuman Plan will call for much national 
accommodation in the same vein, if it is effectively to link the 
coal and iron-ore resources of France and Germany and if 
Britain, for her part, is to participate in it. But all these are 
modifications of national sovereignty established by agreement 
between sovereign States and capable of revision or termination 
in the same manner. They do not demand, as federation would, 
the complete and irrevocable extinction of national sove- 


reignty. 


The Commonwealth Ideal 


ET it not be said, then, that Britain is setting her face against 
international co-operation when she declares that she will 
not enter a European federation. She, who is still the heart of 
a great Commonwealth, will never betray the Commonwealth 
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ideal by merging her sovereignty in any continental bloc, because 
it is her faith that the Commonwealth method of multinational 
co-operation is the only method under which freedom need 
never be sacrificed to security nor security to freedom. 
Imperfect though it be, like every human system, it has proved 
its worth; and it is capable as no other system of almost infinite 
adaptation to the steadily growing need for international, 
inter-racial and inter-continental collaboration. 


Two Principles 


HERE are, to summarise, two principles of British world 

policy from which no Government in this country, whatever 
its complexion, can afford to depart. The first is political— 
namely, that while this country will be ready to pool its 
sovereignty with that of other countries in special arrangements 
for special purposes such as defence, it will make no wholesale 
or irrevocable surrender of its sovereignty to a purely European 
Government armed with the wide range of power which federa- 
tion necessitates. The second is economic—namely, that while 
this country will gladly combine with Europe in any form of 
industrial association, currency agreement, tariff preferences or 
other reciprocal measures which do not imperil its own standards 


of living or its special relations with other members of the 
Commonwealth and Sterling Area, it will not surrender its 
freedom to any purely European customs union or economic 
bloc. If these two principles could be agreed upon and pro- 
claimed by all Parties in this country, there would be an end 
of much speculation and misunderstanding upon British reason- 
ableness and good faith. 


The Transports of Transport House 


NHAPPILY, the National Executive of the Labour Party 

has for the moment put any such possibility out of court; 
for it has issued a pamphlet on “ European Unity ” which 
achieves a record even for the transports of self-admiration 
which distinguish Transport House. With much of this 
misbegotten document we have, we must admit, no quarrel at 
all, since it argues effectively a good deal of the case which we 
have just been endeavouring to state, and urges in particular 
that European planning for peace and prosperity must include 
the Commonwealth, Asia and the Atlantic Community as a 
whole. If this had been its only content, it would have been 
timely and might have had a calming rather than an exasperating 
effect. 
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Its main contentions are, however, such as to make nonsense 
of all the reasonable elements in its case. If you believe, as these 
pamphleteers appear to do, that full employment in Britain 
since 1945 has been due solely to our Socialist Government’s 
inspired control of world forces which baffle and bedevil the 
rest of the universe, you must evidently, however generous your 
impulses, set very definite limits upon your Government’s 
co-operation with those of other less happier States. Help 
them, of course, where you safely can; but do not endanger 
your own enchanted prosperity by getting mixed up with 
benighted systems controlled by capitalists and other reaction- 
aries indifferent to the welfare of the working-class. 


Besotted Complacency 


T is unfortunate that this note of insufferable moral 

superiority ‘disguises and even drowns a good deal of sound 
sense about the need for raising standards of living in order to 
combat Communism. The pamphlet blandly assumes that 
Socialism alone has lifted Britain to a level of employment and 
security which other countries will not attain until they have 
Socialist Governments like ours. There is no hint that Britain’s 
high employment is due in the main to external factors such as 
the wealth created by capitalism in North America and the 
enlightened generosity with which that wealth has been used; 
no recognition of the fact that a 5 per cent. drop in American 
purchases last year forced the devaluation of our currency and 
brought us very near the end of the Sterling Area’s reserves; 
no suggestion that anything but the continuance of Socialist 
administration in Britain is necessary to make her insular well- 
being secure and permanent. Besotted complacency indeed— 
but such is Transport House! 


The Government’s Punctilio 


E hold by the opinion which we expressed last month 

that this country should offer to co-operate in the Plan 
on conditions which should be plainly set out. The corre- 
spondence between the French and British Governments which 
has now been published contains nothing of the sort. It seems 
to turn upon a point of punctilio which should not have pre- 
vented our Government from joining in the Conference, assisting 
to explore all aspects of the Plan, and using that opportunity 
to establish a better understanding of the principles which must 
govern the British approach to any purely European proposal 
with federalist undertones. 
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It is perfectly true that M. Schuman’s original statement had 
a revivalist note about it which suggested to many that Mr. 
Buchman was somewhere at the back; but there was need for a 
bold gesture to Germany from France and no reason why this 
country should be so fastidious about its implications as to 
refuse an invitation accepted—in more than one case condition- 
ally—by all the other Governments to which it was addressed. 
The actual idea behind the Plan was not, after all, original; for 
Mr. Eden suggested that it should be examined many months 
ago. 


‘ 


A Challenge to Debate 


N all this obstinate punctilio the Labour Party pamphlet (for 

all Mr. Attlee’s protestations) throws a flood of revealing 
light; and we are glad that the Conservative and Liberal leaders 
in the House of Commons have put down a joint motion 
which must be treated as a vote of confidence. We write of 
necessity in advance of the debate and can only say that the 
words of the motion are admirably chosen to express the attitude 
which British Ministers should have taken from the start. 


The Schuman Plan on the Stocks 


S for the Schuman catalyst itself, which has released so 

rich a variety of gases that the world is still giddy with the 
fumes, we stand by the opinion which we expressed last month. 
As a political initiative, it is bold and imaginative; and much 
good may come of it if it can be so developed on the economic 
side as to bring the French and German heavy industries to- 
gether under better auspices than the pre-war understandings 
between the Comité des Forges and the captains of German 
industry and finance. Readers will find on a later page an 
illuminating article from M. André Stibio which shows that 
instructed opinion is highly alert upon this point in France 
and by no means as unanimous as a reading of the French 
Press might suggest. The conference now sitting in Paris will 
no doubt be prolonged; but we hope that the care which is 
undoubtedly necessary will not preclude the achievement of 
practical results. We also hope that the scheme will be one in 
which this country can participate—given always the principles 
of policy by which, as we believe, all British Governments must 
steer their course. 
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North Atlantic Defence 


N the meanwhile real progress seems to have been made with 

the organisation of European and North Atlantic defence. 
The Council of twelve deputies to the Foreign Ministers which 
the Atlantic Council created at its May meeting in London will 
be an effective body, if its personnel is well chosen and its 
authority adequate. It is rumoured that Lord Portal may be 
the British nominee. Either he or Lord Alexander of Tunis 
would make an admirable representative on a body where much 
will depend, not only on brains and experience, but also on 
character and tact. “ 


The New Council and its Tasks 


HE main task of the new Council will be twofold—first, to 

allot the duties of each nation in such a way as to prevent 
overlapping and produce the maximum combined strength; and 
secondly, to streamline the organisation which is to put decisions 
into effect. By “ decisions’ we mean decisions, not merely 
recommendations to Governments. The Governments con- 
cerned must be prepared to trust their. representatives and, in 
plain words, to pool their sovereignties if their countries are to 
have an adequate system of combined defence—both because 
time is pressing, and also because the maintenance of all-round 
national self-sufficiency is too costly a burden for any nation’s 
back. We have said before that united international action 
under a supra-national authority acceptable to national Govern- 
ments may prove easier of attainment in this field than in any 
other, and we hope that the London decisions will show fruitful 
and early results. 


The Lords on the Royal Air Force 


OT that the special aptitudes of any country or the morale 
of its Fighting Services should be overlooked. Some 
anxiety on this head found very proper expression in a debate 
upon the Royal Air Force initiated by Lord Swinton in the 
House of Lords on the 14th of last month, since it had been 
suggested by some foreign commentators that this country 
should concentrate on fighters, leaving the offensive side of air- 
warfare to the United States. 
It is possible to argue that this country should not attempt 
to reproduce a great force of heavy long-range bombers at the 
sacrifice (which would be inevitable) of medium and light. 
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These latter are indispensable for Army co-operation and anti- 
submarine warfare; and in any case no Air Force could have the 
morale proper to a Fighting Service and traditional in ours if 
confined to fighters and therefore exclusively to defence. 

It was therefore very rightly argued that the Royal Air Force 
must maintain a balance between defensive and offensive arms, 
Lord Douglas of Kirtleside speaking in particular for Coastal 
Command and the needs of anti-submarine warfare to excellent 
effect. It was also justly contended that, however limited our 
strength in heavy bombers, we should continue to do our utmost 
in heavy bomber design and research. 


A Satisfactory Reply 


ORD ALEXANDER OF HILLSBOROUGH’S speech in 

reply to this debate was the most enlightening and satis- 
factory which the Treasury Bench in either House has as yet 
produced on the subject of defence. He was reassuring both 
on the balance of the Royal Air Force’s contribution to Western 
Union and also on its fitness for the duties which fall upon it in 
other theatres. ‘‘ There is no intention,” he said, “‘ that the 
Royzl Air Force shall concentrate on one particular réle .. . 
Noble Lords can rest assured that, so far as resources permit, 
the Royal Air Force as a whole will continue to be so composed 
as to enable it to undertake all the tasks which may be laid on 
it.” This is good hearing so far as it goes; and the Opposition 
should see that it is reinforced at an early date by information, 
which has hitherto been denied, upon squadrons and strength. 


Mr. Morrison at Perth 


T was understandable that Mr. Morrison’s speech at Perth 

should have attracted considerable attention, since this was 
the first survey of Socialist policy to have been delivered by a 
Cabinet Minister since the Conference at Dorking. It cannot, 
however, be claimed that Mr. Morrison’s “‘ new definition ” of 
Socialism was particularly helpful. Mr. Morrison has never 
been noted for lucidity as a political thinker: it is not many 
years since he delivered himself of the profound reflection that 
“liberty can only be bought at the cost of some personal 
freedom.’ It is doubtful whether many people will be enlight- 
ened by his pronouncement that “ Socialism means the assertion 
of social responsibility for matters which are properly of social 
concern.” As The Times pointed out, such a definition could 
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apply equally well to Conservatism or to Liberalism. Politicians 
have an unfortunate addiction to the adjective “social.” It is 
one of those words which, while it can be used to signify almost 
anything, usually means precisely nothing at all. 


The Future Scope of Public Ownership 


R. MORRISON was extremely cautious over nationalisa- 

tion. Matters of social concern, he said, included “ the 
public ownership in suitable form of natural or almost inevitable 
local or national monopolies, such as postal services, electricity, 
gas, broadcasting, water, civil aviation, and central banking; 
and of certain vital basic industries such as coal mining, inland 
transport and iron and steel.” It will be noticed that, of the 
industries which Mr. Morrison enumerates, only water has 
yet to be the subject of legislation, while sugar and cement are 
not mentioned at all. Mr. Morrison is very well aware that 
the prospect of further experiments in nationalisation is unwel- 
come to the “‘ marginal” Labour voter. 

_ Conservatives will do well to point out that, whatever Mr. 
Morrison may say, there is a large and influential group of 
Socialists who firmly believe that Socialism must permeate 
the whole of the national economy. Just as Mr. Strachey has 
never formally forsaken his earlier Communist allegiance, so 
Socialists have never disavowed their traditional policy: the 
public ownership of all the means of production, distribution, 
and exchange. There are two reasons, in particular, why 
Socialists cling with such pertinacity to this ultimate objective. 
First, they believe that the profit motive should be taken out 
of industry, and secondly, they desire to expropriate the capi- 
talist in order to create greater equality of income distribution. 
These are the reasons why, as Mr. Attlee has said, Socialism 
goes right on to the end. Labour supporters must decide, 
sooner or later, whether they wish to promote a Socialist Com- 
monwealth of Great Britain or not. - 


Socialists and the Redistribution of Income 


R. MORRISON’S speech was marked by one striking 
omission. He said nothing at all about redistributive 
taxation, and the Socialist desire to mitigate inequalities in the 
ownership of wealth. This omission was the more striking since, 
only a few weeks before, Lord Pakenham had defined “ social 
justice,” in a House of Lords debate, as a “ juster distribution 
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of the national income.” Here, there can be no question, Mr. 
Morrison is entirely out of step with the vast majority of his 
Party. Socialists are delighted at the present level of Government 
expenditure and taxation since, as they believe, the result is 
redistributive in its effects. They forget that, to-day, taxation 
levied on incomes below £500 a year alone amounts to more 
than the total sum spent on the Social Services. All classes of 
the community are adversely affected by the fact that the 
Government takes back more than 40 per cent. of the national 
income in tax. This is an issue which Mr. Morrison cannot, 
in honesty, evade. 


The Petrol Debate 


HE debate on the increased petrol tax showed very clearly 

the financial chaos to which the Socialist Government has 
reduced this country. The national economy has become so 
hopelessly overstrained that any small reduction in taxation, 
we are told, must be balanced by new taxation elsewhere. Both 
Mr. Jay and Mr. Gaitskell have smugly contended that anyone 
who opposes the new petrol tax must also be reckoned as oppos- 
ing the income-tax reliefs. 

What is amazing is that these erudite Wykehamists seriously 
suppose that our present situation is the fruit of “‘ economic 
planning.” ‘“‘ Was it a good plan,” asks Mr. Gaitskell, “to 
make this switch in taxation?” Was it a “ good plan,” we 
reply, to discover that the Health Estimates for the last financial 
year amounted to £100,000,000 more than the figure originally 
proposed? A striking phrase from a speech by Mr. David 
Eccles admirably describes the principle on which our financial 
affairs are conducted to-day: ‘“‘ Suddenly, starkly, we saw 
revealed the driving force of a working-class Budget in all its 
undisciplined humanity, and in all its shapeless suicidal power.” 


Ignorance and Irresponsibility 


HE Petrol Debate was marked by Socialist arguments which 

were both ignorant and irresponsible. Nothing could be 
sillier than to suppose that every new tax must have a disinfla- 
tionary effect: yet Socialist back-benchers, one after another, 
made this assumption. “Let us wait,” replied Mr. Angus 
Maude, “‘ until all the fares, freight charges and distribution 
costs have gone up, and then let us see whether the pressure for 
increased wages has an inflationary or a deflationary effect.” 
The prize for irresponsibility must go to Mr. C. A. R. Crosland, 
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who remarked that an increase of one or two per cent. in the 
prices of our exports would be “ certainly insignificant.”” Such 
a remark comes strangely from a Party which has persistently 
sought to use high-cost production as an argument for nation- 
alisation. 


Mr. Crosland’s Broadcast 


HILE on the subject of Mr. Crosland, we must comment 

on his egregious broadcast on our present economic 
situation. Mr. Crosland had made an unconventional and 
stimulating maiden speech in the House of Commons, and we 
awaited with interest what he had to say. We knew that he 
took a more favourable view of our economic prospects than 
most pundits, and we hoped for a thoughtful “‘ rebuttal ” of the 
somewhat pessimistic survey by Sir Hubert Henderson, a few 
weeks before. Instead, we heard only a party political broadcast, 
of a not particularly high calibre. There was the usual fanfare 
on full employment; a reference to the high rate of production; 
and a most optimistic forecast that we should be able to eliminate 
the last third of our dollar deficit by 1952. No attempt was made 
to relate the increased rate of output to increased mechanisation, 
nor was anything said about the imminence of severe foreign 
competition. We were, indeed, told that Britain’s economic 
prosperity was not proof against an American slump: but 
Mr. Crosland appeared to have forgotten that it was not a 
slump, but a very slight recession in American demand, which 
was one of the chief causes of the devaluation crisis of last 
summer. Altogether it is doubtful whether Mr. Crosland 
greatly benefited either himself or his party by this performance. 
People do not always take kindly to party political propaganda 
when they are expecting something different. 


Labour Optimism 


R. CROSLAND’S optimism is very widespread in 

the Socialist Party to-day. They believe that we are 
round the corner: they claim that devaluation and the capital 
investment programme have effected all that was expected of 
them. Besides, President Truman is already talking of Aid 
for the period after 1952. It is, indeed, amusing to read the 
flattering terms in which the Labour Party Executive refers to 
the United States: ‘‘ Outside Britain and Scandinavia, there 
is no Government with a more progressive programme than 
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the present U.S. Administration.” It seems a long while since 
the leaders of Keep-Left Socialism were dubbing the American 
Congressmen ‘‘ shabby moneylenders.” No wonder the New 
Statesman seems somewhat bewildered by the present turn of 
events! 


Not Yet Out of the Wood 


E publish a thoughtful survey, “Reflections on the 

Boom,” by Mr. John Appleby; and we feel that even 
Socialists must admit this to be a fair and balanced estimate of 
Britain’s future economic prospects. There is certainly good 
reason to be encouraged by our present performance. In the 
first quarter of the current year, the Sterling Area achieved a 
trading surplus of £10,000,000 on its dollar transactions. We 
are less dependent, to a considerable extent, on dollar supplies: 
this is partly due to the increasing availability—at competitive 
prices—of non-dollar commodities. Finally, devaluation does 
seem to have effected a successful check to the flight of capital 
from the Sterling Area. All this is good news, and a tribute to 
the spirit of British enterprise which has survived five years of 
Socialism. 

But it would be an error to suppose that we are out of the 
wood. The next recession in the American market, however 
slight, will again hit our export trade severely; and such trade 
recessions—even under the most “‘ progressive ” Government— 
are inevitable in an economy so vast and so dynamic as that 
of the United States. Furthermore, foreign competition is 
already increasing. It is not sufficient for Sir Stafford Cripps 
to assure us that our prices are competitive “‘ over a wide range 
of goods.” Such language betrays complacency and an unwilling- 
ness to face unpleasant truths. 


Plans for the Future 


E should take advantage of the present boom to make 

plans for the even more difficult years which lie ahead. 
These plans should include the strengthening of the resources 
of the Sterling Area, and the absolute elimination of inflationary 
pressure at home. These objectives hang together: confidence 
in sterling will never be restored so long as the British economy 
remains so hopelessly overstrained. Unfortunately there is 
little hope of a change of policy, so long as our economic affairs 
remain in the hands of Messrs. Cripps, Gaitskell, and Jay. 
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Towards a New Wages Policy 


S we were going to press last month the special economic 

committee of the T.U.C. met to discuss wages and economic 
policy. As a result, it has become even clearer that the original 
wage-freeze policy is all but openly recognised as dead. Union 
leaders point to a lessening of the inflationary pressure in 
justification of their claims, but it is still admitted that some 
degree of restraint continues to be necessary, and that the 
burning question is to decide what classes and groups of workers 
are most deserving of relief. If all the pickings are to go to the 
lowest-paid, the principle of differentials, upon which an 
influential body of Trade Union opinion is wisely insistent, will 
suffer still further. 


Mr. Tanner’s Views 


R. JACK TANNER’S speech to the Amalgamated Engin- 

eering Union at Blackpool reflects the confusion of mind 
at present prevailing in the movement. The engineers have been 
basing their claim upon what they regard as the unjustifiably 
high level of profits in their industry. Mr. Tanner rightly 
appreciates that the logical outcome of this line of thought is 
the solution favoured by a number of Labour M.P.s, notably 
the authors of Keeping Left, i.e., “‘ fixing the proportion of the 
National Income which should go to wages as a whole, and 
deciding what the various sections of the workers should get. 
Certainly in a Socialist society that would have to be done. 
But ”—adds Mr. Tanner, one suspects with relief—‘‘ we are 
not living in a Socialist society.”” Trade Union feeling is strongly 
opposed to a cut-and-dried arrangement which would restrict 
the right of free collective bargaining; it is equally suspicious 
of another suggestion made recently, that the T.U.C. should 
itself appoint a body to examine claims outstanding and allot 
them due priority. 


No Solution Yet 


T is still too early to foresee how the muddle can be resolved; 

but the present trend of events confirms the view often ex- 
pressed in these columns, that the present economic policy of 
the Government lies at the root of the trouble, and that it is 
fast bringing a flood not of benefits, but of embarrassments, to 
the Unions and their leaders. The outcry against profits is a 
purely temporary result of the wage-freeze, and the suspension 
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of collective bargaining. American trade unionism accepts 
high profits and relies on time-honoured methods of bargaining 
to secure its share. Given the right economic climate, British 
trade unionists will do the same. But they will not find the 
right climate under a Government which by failure to control 
the cost of living makes wage claims imperative, and by main- 
taining a condition of inflationary tension denies the possibility 
of their settlement. 


Stanley Evans and Geoffrey Crowther 


HE alarming thing about Mr. Stanley Evans is that so many 

people appear to agree with him. An article entitled 
““Featherbed Farming?’’, which recently appeared in The 
Economist, comes down heavily on Mr. Evans’s side: ‘“‘ Before 
the war, the British farmer suffered from too much insecurity. 
To-day his position is precisely the opposite.” Income from 
farming, we are told, has increased almost five-fold since the 
war: “There is little doubt that farmers as a group have 
registered much larger relative gains in their gross earnings 
than any other section of the community.” 

It is not hard to see where the author of this article has gone 
wrong. Like so many townsmen, he does not appreciate that 
it is hopelessly misleading to talk about “‘ farmers as a group.” 
It may well be true that the big farmers are enjoying better 
times than they have ever known. But three out of four of all 
our holdings are of less than 100 acres: and their occupiers, 
in many cases, are making little more than their labourers. 
In agriculture, as in industry, the effect of Socialism has been 
to narrow the gap between the respective rates of remuneration 
earned by the skilled and the unskilled worker. 


The Conservative Answer 


T is of course perfectly true that “the British farmer has 

lost direct contact with his customers.” The prosperity of 
our agriculture depends to a considerable extent on the reduc- 
tion of costs of distribution; hence the Conservative emphasis 
on Marketing Boards in the Agricultural Charter. But it is 
absurd to represent the British farmer as enjoying too much 
security: the vagaries of the British climate would alone put 
this right! Nor do we believe that British farming, to-day, can 
be accused of inefficiency: our average cereal yields per acre 
remain more than double those in the principal grain-producing 
countries. 
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We believe that the Labour cause has been considerably 
harmed in rural areas, not only by Mr. Evans’s speech, but by 
a doubt whether the Socialist Government is really sincere in 
its promises of stability and security for the farmers. Can it be, 
men are asking, that the Agriculture Act of 1947 is yet another 
“temporary expedient’’? This is the moment to ensure that 
there shall be no doubt as to the Conservative policy for agricul- 
ture. We believe that long-term strategic considerations demand 
that we should produce at home about three-fifths of our total 
food requirements. Furthermore, we believe in a prosperous 
and healthy countryside for its own sake. We would echo the 
words of Mr. R. A. Butler spoken at Llandudno in 1948: “In 
saving agriculture, we are saving more than our own economy, 
more than one particular industry. We are saving a way of 
life, of which the features are kindliness, freedom, enterprise 
and, above all, wisdom.” 


That Bureau Again! 


HE Bureau of Current Affairs to which we have twice 

called the Prime Minister’s attention, has now embarked 
on further questionable activities by issuing pamphlets ill-suited 
for the consumption of the Fighting Services. It has printed a 
pamphlet on Germany which is at least partly a dis- 
service. It is highly critical of our handling of Western German 
problems, and some of the criticism is of course justified. 
Mistakes have undoubtedly been made. The Bureau, however, 
refrains from speaking of the crimes committed in the Soviet 
Zone; nor does it say that the difficulties of Western Germany 
have been largely caused by the iniquitous policy pursued by 
the Kremlin in Eastern Germany. Compared with these crimes 
—culminating with the reproduction of the German Army— 
the errors of the West are trifling indeed. There need not 
have been any acute German problem but for Communist 
Imperialism. 

Of this the pamphlet leaves its readers unaware, so that the 
problem is largely obscured. On the other hand, its strictures 
on the West may give pleasure and propaganda-material to 
Russia. This was doubtless not the intention of the management, 
but it must be made to watch its step more carefully; for we 
cannot afford to give points away in the present crisis. Both 
the British authorities and the sources whence the Bureau 
derives its finances should sit up and take notice. 
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Professor Sykes and Dr. Garbett 


E published in our May number an extended review of the 

Archbishop of York’s new book, Church and State in 
England. More recently, Professor Norman Sykes has con-. 
tributed a careful study of Dr. Garbett’s proposals to the 
monthly journal “ Theology.”’ Dr. Sykes is Dixie Professor of 
Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge University, and one of the 
leading living authorities on English church history. His 
criticisms of Dr. Garbett must therefore bear considerable 
weight. 


Episcopal Appointments 


ROFESSOR SYKES considers first the Archbishop’s pro- 

posals for the appointment of Bishops. Dr. Garbett has 
suggested that the cathedral chapter should send to the Prime 
Minister three names, and that it should be entitled to reject all 
or any of the names sent back from Downing Street in return. 
Such a scheme, as Professor Sykes shows, is open to numerous 
objections both practical and theoretical. In practice, there is 
no reason to suppose that a chapter will choose more wisely 
than the Prime Minister in consultation with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. Nor is it possible to argue that Dr. Garbett’s 
scheme gives greater “‘freedom” to the Church. The laity 
(except for the Prime Minister and the Crown) are not to be 
consulted at all; while it is impossible to claim that a cathedral 
chapter is in any sense a representative body, consisting as it 
does (except for the Dean) of nominees of former bishops. 
Altogether we are inclined to agree with Professor Sykes that 
’ Dr. Garbett’s scheme would make the worst of all possible 
worlds. 

We notice that neither Dr. Garbett nor Professor Sykes has 
cominented on one of the least satisfactory features of episcopal 
appointments during the last few years. Far too many bishops 
have been found to lack the physical vigour and good health 
needed for the fulfilment of their office. This is a point which 
should always be borne in mind when appointments are made. 
It is more likely to be appreciated even by a non-Christian 
Prime Minister than by the cloistered inmates of a cathedral 
close. 


Parliament and the Prayer-Book 


S to the relations between the Church Assembly and 
Parliament, we entirely agree with Professor Sykes that Dr. 
Garbett’s attitude is too much dominated by the episode of the 
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rejection of the revised Prayer-Books in 1927-28. As Professor 
Sykes justly observes: ‘“‘ If and when (the House of Commons) 
rejects a measure which has the overwhelming support of Church- 
men, both Evangelical and Anglo-Catholic, it will be time to 
consider the fundamental issues involved in such a challenge. 
But it cannot be fairly said that this was the case in 1927-28.” 
Dr. Garbett himself admits that there has been strong pressure 
for further revision since 1928. As for the alternative Com- 
munion Office—a storm-centre of the 1927-28 crisis—not only 
is it technically illegal, but hardly a single Anglican clergyman 
wishes to use it. 

Professor Sykes points out that the revised Prayer-Book 
was “truly and essentially a Bishop’s Book,” put forward 
primarily with the intention of enforcing ecclesiastical discipline 
on the principle of “ thus far and no further.” This fact can 
easily be verified by anyone who has read the ecclesiastical 
biographies, or autobiographies, of the time. The movement 
for prayer-book revision was, indeed, the outcome of the Royal 
Commission on Ecclesiastical Discipline which had sat twenty 
years earlier. Whether, if the revised Book had been passed, 
greater discipline could have been effected, may legitimately be 
doubted. But one cannot help feeling that Dr. Garbett some- 
times confuses the “‘ freedom of the Church ” with the freedom 
of the episcopal bench to enforce discipline. Professor Sykes 
appositely quotes the words of Dr. Neville Figgis: ‘‘ When the 
liberty of the Church is claimed, it almost always denotes the 
liberty of the hierarchy, and not that of the whole body.” 


Lord Wavell’s Record 


HE Commonwealth has lost in Lord Wavell a public servant 

whose quiet nobility of character commanded deep affection 
amongst those who knew him and, amongst millions who did 
not know him, an instinctive respect and trust. His achieve- 
ment as Viceroy in India it is impossible as yet to assess; but 
honour will assuredly be added to his name, when the whole 
record comes to light. As a soldier in the field, he bore a wider 
and heavier responsibility in the early stages of the war than 
any other commander—wider and heavier even than Lord 
Dowding, his brother-Wykehamist, in Fighter Command and 
Lord Gort in France. The Middle Eastern and African theatre 
for which he was responsible was about three thousand miles 
wide and four thousand deep. He was committed in it to nine 
remote and separate campaigns, six of them engaging his 
energies simultaneously when things were at their worst. 
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Undeserved Failure : Nobly Deserved Success 


OR these almost superhuman obligations his resources in 
men and arms were always painfully weak; not for him the 


forces with splendid equipment and supply of which later. 


Generals disposed; no commander of equal responsibility 
had so little and did so much. Six of his campaigns were 
brilliantly conducted to victory, decisive and complete. Failure 
in the seventh and eighth—in Greece and Crete—cannot be 
laid at his door, though he took full military responsibility for 
them; and to that diversion of force was due the retreat from 
Cyrenaica which concluded his period of service in the Middle 
East. 

Only a soldier of genius, of gifted personality, and also of 
unfailing resolve and resource could have held the confidence 
of troops in such exacting conditions and achieved such con- 
clusive results. One of the most astonishing features of his 
generalship was that he seemed to be ubiquitous. He would 
suddenly descend from the air in any place where things were 
going hard and start a wave of fresh confidence, though he never 
seemed to say much. 


A Man to Trust 


HIS genius in generalship came in time to be recognised by 

the whole world. The Germans, who are good judges of a 
soldier, thought him our best; to the English-speaking peoples 
he was, by general acceptance, a man to trust. General Sir 
John Burnett-Stuart’s appreciation of him on a later page comes 
from one who was amongst the first to recognise his quality 
and who was also akin to his rare spirit—bard and soldier mixed. 
Something very great has gone with him; but his memory and 
example will not fade amongst the nations of his race. 
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DOES FRANCE APPROVE 


THE SCHUMAN PLAN? 


By ANDRE STIBIO 


O one can be sure as to what 
Nes French opinion favours 

or dislikes the project of a 
Franco-German pool known as the 
Schuman Plan. The original idea de- 
rives from M. Monnet and, through 
him, from certain American authorities; 
but it was M. Schuman who launched it 
in the spectacular manner known to all. 
The French Press combined at once to 
welcome it; but this reception was not 
entirely spontaneous. Actually it was 
recognition of a French initiative in a 
matter where the passivity of French 
Governments has been under criticism 
for several years. But, to judge of the 
true feeling of the country, we should 
know the National Assembly’s reactions 
to the Plan, favourable or unfavourable, 
complimentary or otherwise; and M. 
Schuman has taken no steps to ascertain 
what this may be. This failure on his 
part has evoked some vivacious criticism 
from the Chamber’s Foreign Affairs 
Committee; and there things, at this 
time of writing, stand. 

Unable for this reason to look for 
information to the precisions of public 
debate, the writer has found himself 
obliged instead to question political 
personalities qualified to comment on 
the Schuman-Monnet Plan or to weigh 
the opinions which such persons have 
elsewhere expressed. All of them, to 
begin with, even when they approve the 
idea of a Franco-German pool, regret 
the mist in which the idea is at present 
wrapped. ‘“* So far we have nothing but 
chapter-headings,” said an old Prime 
Minister to me. ‘* What is to be written 
into them? As yet we have no idea! ” 


As for General de Gaulle, he considers 
the card a good one to play in the 
interests of Europe and of peace, but 
nevertheless likely, in the hands of feeble 
French Governments, to benefit no one 
but Germany. By contrast, M. Paul 
Reynaud is highly favourable to the pool 
idea. His recent contacts with Herr 
Adenauer have fortified him in that 
view, and he would like to press it even 
further and faster than is being done. 
But M. Reynaud’s attitude is far from 
finding approval in the Quai d’Orsay, 
which has been reserved on the whole 
subject of M. Reynaud’s German trip. 

M. Edouard Daladier’s opinion, on 
the other hand, is non-committal—and 
his opinion is of special importance be- 
cause he is recovering political standing 
to such effect that his name is being 
quoted as the most likely Prime Minister 
in the next Parliament. The leader of 
the Radical Party approves in principle 
the general idea of a pool; but he 
demands precise elucidation of this 
particular plan, and he will express no 
definite opinion on it till he has had 
satisfactory answers to certain questions 
which he intends to ask. He has 
already, indeed, given voice in a recent 
article to some very grave criticism of 
the Franco-Italian Customs Agree- 
ment, going so far as to say that 
“* economic union in Western Europe is 
a great idea, and it must not be com- 
promised by clumsiness of approach’’— 
an observation which evidently applies 
with equal force to the pooling of the 
coal and steel industries. 

This circumspect attitude is certainly 
very close to that which the country in 
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general would take, if the bearings of a 
very complex problem were clearly ex- 
plained to it. In contrast to the views 
of specialists, most Frenchmen hold 
that economic arrangements will settle 
nothing so long as the political founda- 
tions of peace are insecure. In the steel 
cartel proposed by the Schuman Plan, 
some one will be the rider and some one 
the horse. France does not wish to be 
the horse; and having poignant reasons 
for knowing her Germany, she is afraid 
of being reduced to that réle by the 
play of economic forces combined with 
the rapid recovery of Germany’s indus- 
trial power. 

The Socialists, who have a consider- 
able influence on the Government 
despite the fact that they are no longer 
represented in it, are a long way, for 
their part, from unanimous approval of 
the Plan. M. André Philip, who is a 
planner and an ideologue, has blessed 
it warmly and without reserve; but 
M. Guy Mollet, Secretary-General of 
the Party, holds strongly to action in 
accord with Britain; and M. Jules 
Moch (identifying himself thereby with 
the classic apprehensions of the Right), 
fears lest we should furnish Germany 
with a springboard from which she 
would rise in giant strength—at France’s 
cost. 

To summarise, political opinion in 
France is more divided and more non- 
committal than foreigners might gather 
from reading the French Press. Here, 
as elsewhere, we are waiting for M. 
Schuman’s lantern to show some light. 
The whole subject is, in fact, in sus- 
pense; economic specialists and indus- 
trial interests are at one with leading 
politicians in complaining of the obscu- 
rity in which they are kept. Thus M. 
Aubrun, president of the Chambre Syn- 
dicale de la Sidérurgie Frangaise, re- 
cently made the following declaration 
at Metz:— 


The programme for a combination of 
the coal and steel industries in Western 
Europe which has been proposed, and 
of which we have as yet nothing but a 
sketch, seems to us to respond in 
principle to preoccupations of serious 
weight. But the methods of application 
will have to be studied from very close. 


The methods of application present, 
indeed, many technical difficulties which 
seem impossible to surmount. Equali- 
sation of prices and wages! What 
problems to be solved, even without the 
essential political objection to an inde- 
pendent international authority which, 
as technical director of the cartel, with 
its own aims in view, might gravely 
infringe the sovereignty of the partici- 
pating Governments ! 

In truth, this French initiative (which, 
it cannot be denied, has served, M. 
Schuman as a makeweight to} M. 
Bidault’s sensational speech at Saint- 
Etienne, the Foreign Minister being 
always in suppressed rivalry with his 
chief), is still too undefined for balanced 
judgement. Its very vagueness attracts 
some to it, and repels others as much. 
It has been inspired, everyone knows, 
by M. Jean Monnet, whose famous plan 
for the reconstruction of France, despite 
its author’s brilliance, has not yet 
produced the results which its author 
hoped of it. M. Monnet has seen for 
more than a year that German competi- 
tion was on the rise, aided by its higher 
potential and by cheaper labour than 
ours. His idea accordingly has been to 
pass from competition to collaboration, 
from a purely French conception to a 
European one. On paper, that looks 
well. But has a method of planning 
which has not succeeded in the national 
sphere any better chance of succeeding 
in the international one, with Germany 
as France’s partner? Personally, I 
think not. 

ANDRE STIBIO. 
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THE SCOTTISH COVENANT 


By THE EARL OF SELKIRK 


N Saturday, April 22, at a meet- 
() of the Scottish Convention, 

it was announced that nearly one 
and a quarter million people, or nearly 
half the electorate, had signed what is 
now known as the Scottish Covenant. 
Its precise words are perhaps worth 
noting :-— 


We the people of Scotland who sub- 
scribe to this engagement declare our 
belief that reform in the constitution of 
our country is necessary to secure good 
government in accordance with our 
Scottish traditions and to promote the 
spiritual and economic welfare of our 
nation. We solemnly enter into this 
covenant whereby we pledge ourselves 
in all loyalty to the Crown and within 
the framework of the United Kingdom 
to do everything in our power to secure 
for Scotland a Parliament with adequate 
legislative authority in Scottish affairs. 


The appeal for signatures for this 
resolution was launched in November of 
last year and the speed at which it has 
gained ground is the more remarkable 
because it has received no support from 
either of the big political parties, although 
it is supported by the Independent Lib- 
eral Party, and the leaders of the Conven- 
tion decided to take no part and to give 
no advice during the General Election. 

There is of course a long background 
to these events. Indeed, it was as far 
back as 1886 that Dr. Clark moved a 
resolution in the House of Commons 
“for the management and control of 
Scottish affairs by a Scottish legisla- 
ture.” Similar resolutions have been 
proposed at various dates since that 
time, but on the whole the movement 
may be said to have pursued a desultory 


course and to have gained very limited 
support until after the termination of 
World War II; a large number of 
Labour Members returned to Parlia- 
ment stated in their election addresses 
that they stood for a Scottish Parliament 
for Scottish affairs, and a British Par- 
liament for British affairs; the present 
Secretary of State for Scotland, in the 
1945 election, stated that the Labour 
Party stood for Parliamentary devolu- 
tion. It was therefore with a sense of 
astonishment that Scotsmen came to 
realise that the Labour Party not only 
intended to repudiate any promises of 
parliamentary devolution but rapidly 
instituted a system of centralised 
bureaucracy which, however offensive it 
may be to England, is still more objec- 
tionable to Scotland, not only because 
Scotland is geographically more remote, 
but because the law and needs of the 
country are markedly different in cer- 
tain respects and so fit less readily into 
the bureaucratic model. 

The historical background shows a 
Union standing between two free and 
independent countries for nearly two 
and a half centuries; a Union based 
on political and economic integration 
with almost complete separation of 
ecclesiastical affairs, local government, 
law and the administration of justice. 
The basis of the Union was to preserve 
the Protestant Succession, to obviate 
wars between the two nations, and inci- 
dentally to prevent them from fighting 
on different sides abroad, and to estab- 
lish free trade between England and 
Scotland and the plantations, which 
was the 18th-century interpretation of 
economic integration. 
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Historically the benefits of Union 
were not by any means immediately 
apparent; indeed, the first fifty years 
included the story of two rebellions in 
Scotland which were not unconnected 
with the Union and which gave at least 
some colour to that now forgotten 
fourth verse of the National Anthem :— 

God grant the Marshal Wade, 
May by Thy almighty aid, 
Victory bring. 

May he sedition hush, 

And like a torrent rush, 
Rebellious Scots to crush, 
God Save The King. 


Up to 1745 there had been a Secre- 
tary of Scotland, but thereafter for a 
hundred and forty odd years the coun- 
try was run by the Lord Advocate. 
It is not without interest that the peak 
of Edinburgh’s literary fame, at the end 
of the 18th century, came at a time 
when there was no Secretary of Scot- 
land and no Monarch had visited the 
country for well over a century. A 
Secretary for Scotland was introduced 
in 1886 and raised to the rank of 
Secretary of State in 1927, both steps 
under a Conservative administration. 
Subsequently, the Scottish Office was 
moved to St. Andrew’s House, built 
for the purpose in Edinburgh, and 
officially opened in 1935. Later still 
the old Board system of Government 
was replaced by departmental adminis- 
tration with powers vested in the 
Secretary of State. Theoretically at 
least, the administration of Scotland is 
carried out in Scotland by officials 
appointed for the task under the control 
of Parliament. 

It is common to dismiss any sugges- 
tion of Parliamentary devolution on 
the grounds that it is contrary to the 
modern trend so widely recognised for 
more closely integrating the countries 
of the world and particularly those of 
Western Europe; in any way to reduce 
the unity and strength of one of the 


pillars of Western liberty is presented 
as particularly undesirable on the 
grounds both of economics and of 
defence; and thereafter the whole 
movement is dismissed as parochial 
in outlook and emotional in origin. 
Moreover, it is easy to point out that 
throughout the Commonwealth, Scots- 
men have played and continue to play 
a considerable réle; that they have, in 
fact, done very well for themselves and 
have no conceivable right to be por- 
trayed as an underprivileged minority. 
But, from the other side, it is essential 
to recognise and to grasp the effect of 
the steady growth over a number of 
decades of what is called positive 
government, that is, more detailed and 
active control by the State over wider 
spheres. If this form of government 
receives ‘the continued approbation of 
the political forces of the country so that 
say 70 per cent. instead of 20 per cent. of 
industry is directly controlled by the 
State, there can be little question that 
Parliamentary devolution will be de- 
manded with an insistence which will be 
difficult to deny in a democratic 
community. If a vast bureaucracy is 
necessary for government, then Par- 
liament must be close at hand to exer- 
cise an informed and detailed control; 
nor is it altogether parochial to want 
to put one’s own house in order, any 
more than a wife could be accused of 
being priggish if she preferred to run 
her own kitchen without the personal 
intervention of her mother-in-law. To- 
day the growth of positive government 
has already brought about a situation 
which is serious enough; no one in 
Scotland has any effective control of 
her railways, of her aviation services or 
of road haulage for any distance 
exceeding twenty-five miles, or indeed 
of development charges said to be so 
vital an element in present-day town 
and country planning. Many other 


examples could be quoted; but it is 
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important to recognise that authority 
over all these elements affecting the 
lives of many individuals from offices 
in London is less a question of private, 
as compared with public, control or 
ownership, than of local, as com- 
pared with central control. 

Moreover, all this has a personal 
counterpart. Scotland has long been 
an emigrant country; but to-day and 
for a good many years past, the ablest 
men and women of succeeding genera- 
tions have been creamed off and have 
sought employment outside their coun- 
try; they have done this for the simple 
reason that the opportunity and remun- 
eration for their abilities at home have 
been so notably less than those offered 
in London and elsewhere. It is for 
this reason that successful Scotsmen 
outside the country are frequently less 
able to understand the dissatisfaction 
which is felt within it. Emigration is 
healthy and should continue, but should 
not always be composed exclusively of 
the ablest members of the population. 
It is further remarkable how little 
interest can be seen in the newspapers 
published in Fleet Street in the events 
of Scotland; they are accustomed to 
comment on news which comes pour- 
ing in from every corner of the globe, 
but any reports of events and matters 


affecting Scotland are confined to 
northern editions, with the result that 
opinion in the South of England is, 
as a rule, singularly ill-informed of what 


is happening. But why blame the 
newspapers? They can only sell edi- 
tions which contain the information 
which their clients wish to read. 

The situation which has arisen is 
something of a test of democratic 
method; how can the specialised re- 
quirements of a substantial minority 
proceed along the lines of their natural 
and best development under a Two- 
Party system which the parliamentary 
structure in Westminster requires? The 
Scottish element in Parliament is nor- 
mally composed of representatives fairly 
evenly divided between the two major 
Parties; neither Party have been able 
to maintain a policy for Scottish affairs 
other than that which they wish to 
implement for the whole country. How 
could they? If a particular policy 
works well in Scotland, why should it 
not apply equally to England? Con- 
versely, if it failed in Scotland, it would 
be compared unfavourably with the 
course of events in England. Accord- 
ingly, under the present system, a 
policy is devised which is intended to 
suit the requirements of the major part- 
ner and then adapted with an applica- 
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tion clause to the minor. The Govern- 
ment have sought to modify the force of 
centralised and uniform direction by 
instituting a large number of advisory 
councils. It cannot be said that these 
have given any great sense of confi- 
dence; in fact, the trouble in Scotland 
generally is that there is too much 
advice and not enough responsibility. 
The Conservatives, however, have a 
natural advantage because they have 
never promised parliamentary devolu- 
tion and are opposed to uniform cen- 
tralised control. They can therefore 
give wider economic responsibility and 
are prepared to set up a Royal Com- 
mission to examine how great a measure 
of local control can usefully be imple- 
mented. 

It is not unnatural that the two major 
Parties do not welcome the broad 
proposal of Parliamentary devolution 
because, rightly or wrongly, it neces- 
sarily infers a measure of dissatisfaction 
with the manner in which the country 
is represented in the councils of the 
nation. Moreover, they realise that 
big changes in long-established methods 
of government are not achieved without 
great difficulty; the path may well be 
described in the words used by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in 1940 as one of 
** blood, toil, sweat and tears ”; indeed, 
the path is strewn with thorny problems, 
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such as how to retain free trade between 
the countries whilst establishing a 
Parliament in Scotland with adequate 
fiscal and economic power. The Cove- 
nant clearly does not want to disturb 
the freedom of commerce throughout 
the island or the common currency as 
a means of exchange; but how can a 
Government safeguard its industries 
without some tariff control, or without 
any say in the broad issues of inflation 
and deflation? Another broad issue 
is whether a Scottish Parliament can 
achieve that element which no political 
theory can assure—the high quality of 
men and women necessary to maintain 
the existence of effective democratic 
government. The latter point might 
be answered by examining the personal 
inconvenience and expense which have 
to be faced by those who travel a long 
way to take part in discussions at 
Westminster. Westminster, however, 
has traditions and an atmosphere which 
can still very readily draw men and 
women from a great distance to take 
part in its select membership. Be this 
as it may, there are to-day an increasing 
number in Scotland who would rather 
be governed, even if indifferently, from 
inside the country rather than unsatis- 
factorily from without. 


SELKIRK. 


AFTER THE MARSHALL PLAN 


By DENYS SMITH 


Ts original purpose of the Mar- 
shall Plan was to restore Europe’s 
war-wrecked industrial machine 
and its battle-devastated farmlands so 
that the world would not remain 
perpetually out of economic balance, 
and so that the European community 
of nations could join the United States 
in making a success of the various post- 
war agencies set up to correct the faults 
and weaknesses of pre-war society. 
When that was the objective an end of 
American aid by 1952 seemed a reason- 
able goal. 

But very soon the Marshall Plan 
developed, at least in the minds of most 
Americans, into an instrument for 
meeting and checking Russia’s cold 
war against the democratic world. It 
was supported by American opinion 
not solely, nor even mainly, because it 
was to America’s advantage to have a 
flourishing European community with 
which to exchange goods and political 
or cultural ideas. It was supported 
because it was felt that a weak Europe 
would bring America’s enemy to the 
shores of the North Atlantic, which 
was no longer a barrier against con- 
quest, but a high-road for the con- 
queror. Once this aspect of the Mar- 
shall Plan became all-important, the 
terminal date of 1952 became a little 
unreal. Russia’s cold war would not 
end then, so neither would the need for 
keeping Europe strong. 

The Marshall Plan had only been in 
existence for about a year when Mr. 
Hoffman and Ambassador Harriman 
began to speak of full economic 
recovery being hampered by lack of 
military security. No European could 
put his back wholeheartedly into his 
work when any minute an enemy 
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might stick a knife in it. But here was 
the dilemma. Europe could not recover 
till it felt secure, but if it made itself 
secure it could not recover. If its 
energies were diverted from the task of 
recovery to that of military prepared- 
ness it would achieve security at the 
cost of recovery and weaken the 
essential economic base on which 
security must rest. 

So it became evident that in addition 
to supplying economic aid America 
would have to guarantee military sup- 
port and give military aid. The North 
Atlantic Pact and the Military Assist- 
ance Programme came into being. 
There was no suggestion that the latter 
would come to an end in 1952. Even 
the most optimistic estimates were that 
it must last till 1954 at least. 

There was another element in the 
Marshall Plan besides its contribution 
to European recovery and to meeting 
Russia’s cold war. It was regarded as 
an inducement to Europe to become 
more unified. The conception of 
Europe as a cockpit of squabbling 
States is as deeply ingrained in the 
American mass-mind as is faith in a 
solution based on America’s own 
economic and political experience. « 

The greatest unification of Western 
Europe has been achieved on the 
military side, not on the economic or 
political ones ; and it has come about 
with American (and Canadian) partici- 
pation. The central feature of the 
North Atlantic Alliance, according to 
the Chairman of the American Chiefs 
of Staff, General Bradley, is that all 
members must “ give up a little bit of 
sovereignty,” a phrase he later modified 
to “ abandon a little bit of tradition,” 
and form “ collectively balanced ” in- 
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stead of “ nationally balanced ” forces. 
There have been many moves to make 
the Atlantic community more than a 
defensive alliance, including the French 
Prime Minister’s suggestion for a high 
Atlantic Council to co-ordinate 
economic, military and political ques- 
tions. This idea was not carried 
forward at the London Atlantic Council 
meeting. Instead a permanent Atlantic 
Deputies Council was created, with the 
immediate duty of watching over and 
co-ordinating the work of the various 
Atlantic Pact organs and making recom- 
mendations to the member Govern- 
ments on how the co-ordinated plans 
should be put into effect. 

The possibility of studying general 
economic collaboration under Article 2 
of the treaty was recognised, but 
deferred to a later date. This was no 
doubt due in part to a desire to keep 
the Atlantic Pact directed to the 
primary task of defence. But there 
may also have been some consideration 
given to the fact that, if the Pact became 
an instrument of economic collabora- 
tion, some Marshall Plan nations would 
be left outside. 

A decision, reached in London while 
the Atlantic Council was meeting, to 
draw the United States and Canada 
into a “ working relationship” with 
the Organisation for European 
Economic Co-operation (the OEEC) 
opened up a more fruitful possibility. 
The United States already participated 
in the OEEC, but only as an observer, 
while Canada had no direct connection 
with the OEEC machinery. The OEEC 
will not end in 1952 when the Marshall 
Plan comes to an end, and it is now 
working on a five-year post-Marshall 
plan. Already, then, there is practical 
assurance that American economic co- 
operation with Europe will not cease 
abruptly in two years’ time. This 


concrete step should be taken in con- 
junction with Mr. Dean Acheson’s 


statement on May 19 as he left London 
that he had informed the other Govern- 
ments that Washington “has a con- 
tinuing interest and stake in European 
affairs which will not end with the 
termination of the European Recovery 
Programme ” and the President’s state- 
ment on June 9 that “ our vital national 
interest in a healthy world economy 
will not end in 1952. It will be just as 
necessary then as it is to-day to have a 
secure economic foundation for world 
peace.” 

As long as America provided the 
money it had, of course, a very strong 
influence on what the OEEC did. But 
it will not have this financial relation- 
ship with Europe after 1952, except in 
some special areas such as Greece or 
Austria. It will no longer consider 
that it can call the tune because it pays 
the piper. A freer and _ healthier 
relationship of collaboration and agree- 
ment among equals will then exist. 

Just as the purely European five- 
nation Western Union, which seemed 
very important in 1948, has been over- 
shadowed by the twelve-nation Atlantic 
Alliance, with American and Canadian 
membership, so has the Council of 
Europe, born only last May, become of 
less significance now that the OEEC 
is to become a permanent, or at least 
semi-permanent, institution with 
American and Canadian participation. 

The most surprising thing about 
these developments is that the United 
States, which has been vigorously 
urging Europeans to greater feats of 
collaboration, has heeded its own voice 
and has itself become “ integrated ” 
with Europe, both on the military and 
economic side. The United States no 
longer shouts encouragement from the 
side-lines, but has joined the scrum and 
is shoving hard. On the economic side 
the “ integration ” covers a larger area 
than on the military side, but, though 
the military area is narrower, the extent 
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of the “integration” in the military 
area is deeper. These developments 
now seem so logical and inevitable that 
it is useful to try and project oneself 
into the pre-war American atmosphere, 
so that the revolutionary change which 
has come over American thought in 
the past few years can be realised more 
clearly. 

There is even a strong desire in some 
American quarters to match unity on 
the economic and military side with 
unity on the political side, using the 
North Atlantic Pact as a base and 
starting point. Pressure of other busi- 
ness will probably prevent the Con- 
gressional resolution calling for a North 
Atlantic Conference to explore the 
possibility of federal Atlantic Union 
from being debated this session ; but 
the idea has gained converts since it 
was introduced by some _ twenty 
Senators late last year. A _ recent 
Gallup Poll showed 44 per cent. of the 
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It has been 
given some official encouragement in 
Canada, where the Canadian External 
Affairs Minister, Mr. Pearson, declared 
recently that in working out current 
problems and reconciling conflicting 
interests “‘we can, I think, use our 


public in favour of it. 


North Atlantic Pact. It may provide 
the foundation of a great co-operative 
economic commonwealth of the Wes- 
tern world—which one day may become 
a political commonwealth.” 

However visionary such ideas may 
be, there is some advantage in having 
a strong group a long way in advance of 
practical possibilities. It makes what 
might otherwise be criticised as an 
extreme step seem little more than a 
moderate development, a halfway house 
and a compromise. It is at least an 
improvement to be apprehensive of too 
great an American interest in Europe 
than too little. 

DENYS SMITH. 


CURTAIN-RAISER TO THE 
CZECH CRISIS OF 1938 


By PROFESSOR L. B. NAMIER 


remembered as the man who tried 

to survive by being reasonable (and 
plausible) in an age when reason had 
ceased to count: a Victorian in 20th 
century Central Europe. He lacked 
President Masaryk’s moral authority 
and philosophic detachment; he had 
no one to do for him the political 
house-work, as he had done it for 
Masaryk; he was in charge of a very 
difficult establishment. A democrat, 
both in faith and by nature, he did not 
tower over other men, but tried to 
conciliate them, even too readily and 
too anxiously; he flourished in the 
League of Nations setting, and was 


Gm day Bene’ will perhaps be 
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doomed when it collapsed; he was no 
match for the dictators. But it is time 
that justice was done to him as to a man 
who strove for peace and at least a 
measure of decency. When after the 
Austrian Anschluss of March, 1938, 
Czechoslovakia became the object of 
German pre-aggression manceuvres, and 
it was found convenient to tax the 
Czechs with a “fatal hesitation to 
appreciate the facts ” and with remiss- 
ness “satisfactorily” to settle the 
Sudeten question, Benes came in for a 
great deal of suspicion and blame. 
Although the Czechs may have some 
reason to distrust the good faith of the 
German Government [wired Lord 
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Halifax to Mr. Newton, British Minister 
in Prague, on May 30, 1938], you will 
appreciate that the latter also doubt the 
good faith of Dr. Bene’. I fear that 
this doubt is not wholly unjustified, for 
whatever truth there may be in sug- 
gestion of recent “ shufflings’’ by the 
Henlein Party, there is no doubt that 
Dr. BeneS has been very reluctant to 
move for the past two years. 


And when Bene protested against the 
stories spread about him, and said 
that it was “‘ an essential condition for 
his work that he should enjoy con- 
fidence,” Halifax remarked: 


In spite of M. Bene’’s protest at being 
suspected of prolonging or postponing 
a settlement of the Sudetendeutschen 
question . . . I feel that M. BeneS is 
still a prisoner of his own past, and 
that we cannot afford to accept his 
assurances altogether at their face 
value. 

* * * 


Even after 1939 the Czechs and 
BeneS remained the scapegoats of 
the Munichers. To argue would hardly 
have benefited their cause: Benes 
kept silent. He reserved his defence for 
his memoirs. Of these only the first 
volume has appeared, and it deals with 
the years of exile. The entire second 
volume was to be on Munich, with full 
documentation in an appendix. Bene’ 
completed it; but before it was pub- 
lished, a new catastrophe supervened. 
He was once more silenced ; and it is 
his two surrenders that are most 
difficult to defend. To the accusations 
levelled against him by the appeasers, 
the second volume of the Documents on 
German Foreign Policy, now published, 
and dealing with Germany and Czecho- 
Slovakia, 1937-1938, is sufficient reply— 
Henlein’s rabid diatribes in it as much 
as the cautious despatches of the non- 
Nazi German Minister in Prague, Dr. 
Eisenlohr. The volume starts with 
October 8, 1937, but Eisenlohr’s report 


of February 4, 1938, on Czechoslovak 
domestic policy, supplies a retrospect of 
that “ past” which was held up against 
Benes. 


In his Reichenberg speech of August 
1936 [wrote Eisenlohr] that is in the 
first year of his Presidency, President 
BeneS tried to direct the Sudeten 
German problem into positive channels. 
His remarks were intended not only to 
inspire confidence in the Germans, but 
also as an exhortation to the Czechs. 
He satisfied neither. The Czechs, 
because they did not then understand 
the necessity of concessions. . . . The 
Germans, because Bene’ offered too 
little ... 

At the beginning of 1937 Prime 
Minister HodZa went a step further. He 
negotiated with the three Activist parties 
in the Government * on the basis of a 
program put forward by them... . The 
result of the 3 weeks of negotiation, 
which ended on February 18, 1937, 
was ... laid down in.. . an official 
announcement by the Government. ... 
Its substance was inadequate. 
Nevertheless, this was only meant as a 
beginning. Apart from the good in- 
tention, perceptible in spite of all 
caution, the Government were certainly 
also pursuing the secondary aim of 
giving fresh impetus to the Activist 
parties. ... 


The Sudeten German Party, afraid of 
losing ground if “the Government 
carried out their intentions ” and “ the 
situation of the Sudeten Germans sub- 
stantially improved as a result of the 
Activist negotiations,” introduced bills 
in the Czechoslovak Parliament which, 
though “ not the last word in wisdom,” 
by raising far-reaching demands at that 


critical moment . . . succeeded in 
weakening the impression of February 
18 among the Sudeten German people. 
This was their primary object. 

* The German Socialists, Clericals, and 


Agrarians formed part of the Government 
Coalition and were represented in the Cabinet. 
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The basic difference between the 


Activists and the Sudeten German 
Party is thus explained by Eisenlohr: 


While . . . all other parties divide the 
population of the State into horizontal 
strata, according to their material or 
religious interests, so that for example 
German and Czech Social Democrats, 
German, Czech and Slovak Agrarians 
find themselves in the same camp to 
represent their interests, the Sudeten 
German Party took it upon itself to 
cut straight across these special interests, 
to split the population vertically and to 
gather together all Germans regardless 
of profession, station, or religion in a 
common defense against attacks on 
their national individuality. 


Although this example threatened the 
“ multinational State’ with dismem- 
berment, the European situation forced 
the Czechoslovak Government to seek 
contact with the Sudeten German Party; 
which had now to decide 


whether to persevere . . . in its hitherto 
unswerving, but also fruitless ... 
opposition, or... to grasp the proffered 
hand, take its place at the conference 
table, and attempt to work for the 
gradual solution of a problem which, 
according to BeneS . . . can only be 
attacked and settled by degrees. 


Questioned by Eisenlohr, Henlein re- 
plied that 


he needed support . . . from the Reich 
and therefore must be certain that his 
decisions harmonised with those of the 
Reich Government. Above all he 
must know whether we were still 
interested in maintaining the fissure 
between Germans and Czechs, or 
whether we concurred in the attempt at 
gradual conciliatory settlement. 

* * ok 


Hodza and Henlein met for the first 


time on September 16, 1937. Hodza 
argued “that only a gradual develop- 
ment of the minority problem was 
politically possible,” but he was (as 
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Henlein admits) “courteous and 
friendly even in heated and ticklish 
passages.” Henlein, as he states him- 
self, conducted the discussion ‘ with 
energy and decision”; and he showed 
little response to the ingratiating 
advances of Hodza who, “‘ of Slovak 
origin and Magyar stamp,” claimed 
“as a former opposition and minority 
politician’? to know “the minority 
struggle very well.” ‘“‘ The Czechs,” 
said HodzZa, “‘ would have to reduce 
their demands to the measure due to 
them”: he himself “was honestly 
desirous of reaching full understanding 
with the Sudeten German element.” 
““Henlein men were in future to be 
admitted to the service of the State.” 
He asked Henlein 


to acquaint him with an agent not too 
much in the public eye who would give 
him (HodzZa) the names of those 
Henlein people whom he _ could 
* smuggle”’ into civil service posts. 
* At all events I want to try a big 
break-through.” 


Henlein, in turn, demanded 


more decent treatment of the Move- 
ment in the future (bans on assembly 
and on wearing of jack boots...) 


On September 27, Hodza met 
Schuschnigg at Baden near Vienna, 
and early in October, the Foreign 
Minister, Dr. Krofta, visited Paris. To 
Eisenlohr’s inquiries about these visits 
Krofta replied that undue importance 
was being ascribed by the German 
Press to the journeys of Czechoslovak 
Ministers; that he “had planned 
his visit months ago, in order to 
visit the Exhibition’’; but he added 
that 


the fuss made by the German press over 
the visit had probably been very agree- 
able to M. HodzZa, because he is pleased 
when special significance is attributed 
to his journeys or utterances. 
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(Reading such effusions, one begins to 
appreciate the advantages which cer- 
tain Governments may find in frighten- 
ing their spokesmen into silence.) 


* * * 


On October 17 the Sudetens pro- 
voked a brawl with the Czech police; 
a furious anti-Czech campaign was 
unleashed in Germany; even in the 
Czechoslovak Foreign Ministry fears 
were entertained, reported Eisenlohr 
on October 22, that the incident 
** might form the starting point for a 
German-Czechoslovak conflict ”; while 
““even leading personalities of the 
Sudeten German Party ” thought that 
it might “ afford the occasion to bring 
the Sudeten German question to a 
head with the help of the Reich.” 


As was learnt in strict confidence by the 
Legation—and unfortunately not only 
by them—Konrad Henlein made some- 
what similar statements at a conference 
(Fithrerbesprechung) on the night of 
October 17-18, and at the same time 
also expressed the opinion, in virtue of 
his London talk with Vansittart,* that 
no serious intervention in favour of the 
Czechs was to be feared from Great 
Britain and probably also from France. 


But the Prague Government adopted 
from the very outset a conciliatory 
attitude. And Eisenlohr wired on 
October 28: 


I request urgently that German press 
abstain from attacks on HodzZa, who is 
just now making persevering efforts to 
settle conflict with Sudeten German 
Party, and out of excitement over 
Teplitz incident to find a way back to 
peaceful development. 


On November 9, Eisenlohr had a 


talk of four hours with Bene’. ‘‘ His 
manner,” wrote Eisenlohr, “ was 
natural, friendly, and thoroughly 


aa had been in London, October 


dignified.”” He was prepared to go a 
long way to meet German demands. 


Even if BeneS’s statements were not 
intended in good faith . . . they would 
still be of practical importance. . . . I 
consider, however, his statements to be 
really true, for . . . the most important 
condition for the maintenance of the 
State which he helped to create must 
be a permanent good relationship to 
the German people outside and inside 
the borders of the Czechoslovak State. 
For this reason I am also inclined to 
assume that he really wishes to improve 
the position of the German minority. 


But his task of gaining Czech support 
for his policy of conciliation would be 
eased if to the pressure exercised by the 
Reich was added “‘ the confidence that 
we have no wish to touch the Czech 
nation and the Czechoslovak frontiers.” 
(Four days earlier, in the Conference 
of November 5, Hitler had declared it 
his first objective “to overthrow 
Czechoslovakia and Austria . . . in 
order to remove the threat to our 
flank in any possible operation against 
the West,” and to gain Lebensraum.) 


Henlein, not Eisenlohr, was Hitler’s 
real representative in Czechoslovakia; 
and in his “‘ comprehensive survey ”’ of 
November 19, it is assumed as axio- 
matic that an understanding between 
Germans and Czechs in Czechoslovakia 
was impossible, and that “the de- 
nationalisation and annihilation of the 
Sudeten Germans” was the aim of 
Czech policy. And here are claims 
which Henlein made for his Party: 


The Sudeten Germans are today 
imbued with National Socialist prin- 
ciples and organised in a comprehensive, 
unitary, National Socialist Party, based 
on the Fiihrer concept .. . 

The Sudeten German Party has 
destroyed the fiction of the Czech 
National State . . . and has materially 


weakened the political and military 
value of Czechoslovakia as an ally.... 
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The Sudeten German Party has by 
its work of political education and 
organisation exorcised the danger of 
any ‘ Czechoslovakising’” of the 
Sudeten Germans, that is of treating 
them in accordance with the Swiss 
model (Verschweizerung), and has im- 
bued the racial group and their sphere 
of life with National Socialist principles. 

In the face of “‘ democratic’ world 
opinion the Sudeten German Party has 
given proof that the National Socialist 
order of leadership and following corre- 
sponds with the law of the inner life of 
the German people... 

Still, the Party “‘ must camouflage its 
profession of National Socialism as an 
ideology and must “outwardly .. . 
employ democratic terminology and 
democratic parliamentary methods.” 
Similarly, while 


at heart it desires nothing more ardently 
than the incorporation of Sudeten 
German territory, nay of the whole 
Bohemian, Moravian, and Silesian area, 
within the Reich . . . outwardly it must 
stand for the preservation of Czecho- 
slovakia and for the integrity of 
its frontiers, and must try to display 
some apparently genuine aim in the 
sphere of internal politics to justify its 
political struggle. ; 


Only by demanding “ autonomy,” and 
not separation, 
was it possible to put the Czechs in the 


wrong before the world . . .but above 
all in the eyes of the British. 


Commended by Hitler on March 28, 
1938, for the “‘ great success ”’ he “ has 
had in England,” and asked to continue 
the work, Henlein skilfully carried on 
his game of deception almost to the 
very end. He visited London in May, 
and in a private talk, as reported by Sir 
Robert (now Lord) Vansittart,* 


pointed out how lamentably slow the 
Czechoslovak Government had been in 


* Documents on British Foreign Policy, 
1919-1939: Third Series, vol. I, page 631. 
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making any advance; that he had always 
been the apostle of conciliation (and I 
hastened to assure him that I knew this 
to be true) but that his position had been 
rendered almost untenable by the fact 
that he had so long preached this 
doctrine without obtaining any appre- 
ciable result. 


And to Mr. Ashton-Gwatkin, one of 
Lord kRunciman’s assistants, he 
emphatically denied, on August 23, that 
he “ was a dictator,” that he had any 
sympathy with ‘“‘ Nazi terror,” or 
“aimed at political totalitarianism.” + 
“T like him,” wrote Ashton-Gwatkin 
after that conversation. ‘“‘ He is, I am 
sure, an absolutely honest fellow.” ¢ 
And on September 6: “An honest 
unpretentious man.” § 

“The Sudetendeutsch Party have 
taken us on,” wrote Ashton-Gwatkin on 
August 16; ||“ taken us in ” would have 
been even more accurate. 


* * * 


Halifax’s visit to Germany and Del- 
bos’s tour of Eastern Europe, in 
November-December, 1937, made 
attention centre on the international 
situation. Czechoslovakia continued 
toward Germany her policy of con- 
ciliation, or even ‘“‘ appeasement,” 
interlarded with unduly familiar con- 
fidences by both Krofta and HodzZa to 
the German Minister. On December 9, 
speaking about the coming visit of 
Delbos, Krofta denied that “‘any further 
treaty obligations ” were contemplated. 
** The plan of a general pact of assist- 
ance between the Little Entente and 
France was torpedoed,” and early in 
November BeneS had told King Carol 
of Rumania “ that Czechoslovakia no 
longer pursued that plan.” “ With 
the urgent request for the strictest 
secrecy on all matters which concerned 

+ Ibid., vol. II, page 658. 

t Ibid., page 664. 

§ Ibid., page 669. 

|| Ibid., page 662. 
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his Prime Minister,” he explained 
some recent moves: HodzZa “ wavered 
between the desire to reach an under- 
standing with Germany at any price, 
and sudden attacks of panic because 
of Germany”; terrified by reports 
received in September, he raised with 
the French the question of widening the 
Franco-Czech treaty; but Krofta 
expounded in Paris both Hodza’s view 
and “‘ his own divergence from it.” It 
all finished with a speech by Delbos 
“in very general terms,” which did 
not even name Czechoslovakia. 


Bene3, too, who had not at first wished 
to prevent HodzZa’s excitable activities, 
as he could not always be putting the 
brake on him, had been extremely 
satisfied that the affair had taken this 
peaceful course. 


Could any German wish for a more 
ingenuous and loquacious Czech 
Foreign Minister? (Krofta was to 
die in 1946 as a result of rigours 
suffered during the war in a German 
concentration camp.) 

No less communicative was HodzZa. 


The decisive political discussion be- 
tween Delbos and BeneS [wrote Eisen- 
lohr on December 17] is taking place 
today at a private luncheon party... 
presumably no one besides HodZa and 
Krofta will be present. HodzZa has 
promised to inform me confidentially 
next week of the result, as far as he 
is able. 


HodzZa was not present, but the same 
evening Benes informed Eisenlohr 


that Delbos’ visit had passed off satis- 
factorily, France desired a détente with 
us and desired likewise that Czecho- 
slovakia might achieve good relations 
with the Reich. This was fully in 
accordance with his own view. 


And here are a few salient points 
from Eisenlohr’s survey of “‘ Czecho- 
slovak Foreign Policy in 1937.” ‘* The 


treaty relationship with Soviet Russia 
... has paled.” With France it “‘ has 
remained unaltered,’ but there is “‘ the 
alarming uncertainty ” whether, in view 
of German rearmament and fortifica- 
tions, “‘ French military assistance, if it 
came, would not come too late.” 
France’s authority as a Great Power is 
shaken. Poland continues to show 
“cool reserve toward Czech wooing.” 
Both BeneS and Krofta view sceptically 
the “‘ Hodza plan” for “a politico- 
economic linking together of the 
Danubian States by means of a kind of 
preferential system,” and it was not 
mentioned “ by either at the visit of 
the French Foreign Minister to Prague.’ 
Nothing was done in 1937 to establish 
closer relations with Austria, ‘‘ because 
the Czechoslovak Government wish to, 
and must, avoid everything that would 
arouse mistrust in Berlin.’* “The 
Anschluss is still feared in Prague now 
as before; if it happened, not a finger 
could be raised to prevent it by their 
own efforts.” 


The establishment of permanently 
good relations with the German Reich 
has become for Czechoslovakia the 
most important and vital question... 
everyone in this land knows today that 
a friendly relationship with Germany 
can alone guarantee state and national 
self-determination. 


It is further realised that this has to 
be purchased by concessions to the 
Sudetens, and Bene’, Hodza, and 
Krofta alike endeavour to remove 
causes of conflict “‘ wherever possible 


* Nevertheless, Hitler, in his letter to 
Mussolini of March 11, 1938, quoted a marked 
rapprochement between them as one of his 
main reasons for taking action: 


In recent months I have seen, with 
increasing preoccupation, how a relation- 
ship was gradually developing between 
Austria and Czechoslovakia which, while 
difficult for us to endure in peace-time, was 
bound, in case of a war imposed upon 
Germany, to become a most serious threat 
to the security of the Reich. 
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in order to pave the way to a secure 
future.” Eisenlohr adds: “ A certain 
measure of success had not been denied 
them.” 


With a détente between the Western 
and the Axis Powers, the moment long 
and patiently awaited by BeneS seems 
to be approaching when he can alter his 
foreign policy without appearing to 
alter it, when he, by participating in the 
conciliatory move by France and 
Britain, could keep their sympathy or 
assistance, and simultaneously transfer 
the centre of gravity of his policy to 
the good relationship with Germany 
which is to be hoped for. 


And as the Sudeten problem is the one 
obstacle to “the desired rapproche- 
ment with Germany,” 


I consider it probable that in this 
matter he will make any concessions 
which do not jeopardise the unity of his 
Government... 


Indeed, even if no détente was achieved 
between the Four Powers, Benes 


will nevertheless seek a gradual rap- 
prochement to us, provided we make this 
in the slightest degree possible. 


Though ready to attune himself to 
Hitler’s wishes, Eisenlohr was not out 
to destroy Czechoslovakia; and Hitler, 
when discussing with Keitel, on April 
21, 1938, how to proceed against the 
Czechs, thought that having, if neces- 
sary, Eisenlohr assassinated in Prague 
might create a suitable “ incident.” 


* * * 


On February 8, Sudeten representa- 
tives met Hlinka, the Slovak separatist 
leader: Eisenlohr warned Berlin that 
encouraging the Slovak Autonomists 
“gives the impression that we wish to 
disintegrate and destroy the Czecho- 
Slovak State.” Next, on February 


11-12, Sudeten leaders saw the Hun- 
garian Minister for Minorities who 
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“made no secret of Hungary’s efforts 
to contribute to Czechoslovakia’s dis- 
appearance from the map of Europe ”’; 
while the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister told them “ that 
Budapest and Warsaw were of the 
same mind in regard to the political 
fate of Czechoslovakia.” But on 
March 4, a Hungarian suggestion to 
Berlin to resume discussing “‘ possible 
war aims vis-a-vis Czechoslovakia,” 
met with an evasive reply: the Austrian 
crisis was under way, and it mattered 
to the Germans to avoid Czech inter- 
vention. Géring, on March 11, 
declared “‘ on his word of honour ” to 
Mastny, Czechoslovak Minister in Ber- 
lin, “that there was not the least 
reason for Czechoslovakia to feel any 
anxiety,” and “that Germany was 
desirous of continuing policy toward 
Czechoslovakia of improving mutual 
relations.” The same night he repeated 
these assurances on behalf of Hitler; 
and next day, both he and Neurath re- 
iterated them once more. Eisenlohr 
wrote that day from Prague: 

M. Masafrik [secretary to Krofta]... 
told me that Field Marshal Géring’s 
statements would be used with a certain 
irony by the Foreign Ministry in re- 
assuring those Ministers of foreign 
Powers who were inquiring anxiously 
about the fate of Czechoslovakia. 

To profess faith where none is due, is 
one of the pitiable ways in which the 
weak try to propitiate or pin down the 
strong. 

Meantime Jan Masaryk made to 
Halifax “‘ the tentative suggestion . . 
that it might be of great value if the 
[German] assurances were formally 
communicated ” to H.M. Government, 
who would then officially take note of 
them. Germany’s authorisation to 
quote them was secured by H.M. 
Government ; and Halifax recounting 
the transaction in the House of Lords 
on March 16, added: “By these 
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assurances, solemnly given and more 
than once repeated, we naturally expect 
the German Government to abide.” * 
But a very different construction was 
put on them by the Germans. On 
March 21, their Minister in Budapest 
was told that the promises did not 
cover the frontiers of Czechoslovakia. 


The Field Marshal’s assurances referred 
exclusively rather to ad hoc measures 
connected with carrying out action in 
Austria by which Czechoslovakia would 
not be affected. 


And in a wire to the German Embassy 
in London: 


For your information, and if necessary 
as directive for-language to be held, I 
would mention that . . . nothing was 
said on German side other than assur- 
ance that on occasion of military 


* See Documents on British Foreign Policy: 
Third Series, vol. I, Nos. 61, 63, 71, 79, 82 
and 83. 
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action in Austria, Czechoslovak frontier 

would be respected in every way... 

To sum up. It was the aim of 
Benes to establish a real community 
between Czechs and Germans within 
Czechoslovakia: ultimately a common 
“territorial” — nationality. Such 
“* Czechoslovakising ” — treatment on 
‘the Swiss model ”—was to the Sudeten 
German Party an “attack on their 
national individuality.” They countered 
it by “splitting the population verti- 
cally’; and Germany was interested 
“in maintaining the fissure between 
Germans and Czechs.” Bene’ further 
aimed at an understanding with Ger- 
many, if possible under the wing of the 
Western Powers: so as to prevent it 
from turning into vassalage. There 
was no response except assurances 
given at the height of the Austrian 
crisis, and explained away as soon as 
it had passed. Now the stage was set 
for Czechoslovakia’s annihilation. 

L. B. NAMIER. 
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SOME EARLY MEMORIES 


By GENERAL SIR JOHN BURNETT-STUART, G.C.B., Etc. 


November 1915 when he arrived at 

Montreuil on appointment to that 
section of the General Staff which was 
my special charge. It was not an 
exciting assignment. We dealt with war 
establishments, with new units, with 
new weapons and appliances, and with 
the formation of battle schools behind 
the line. 

But it was exacting work and some- 
one had to do it. And it was an exact- 
ing time; a time of expansion, of the 
application of past lessons, of re- 
adjustments in organisation, and. of 
preparation. The work of the battle 
schools was Wavell’s chief concern, and 
he brought to it a fund of experience 
rare in one so young, and a sense’ of 
perspective which helped him to look 
beyond the work itself to its application 
in battle. And the fact that he had 
paid the price of an eye for his own 
battle experience enhanced his value as 
an emissary of G.H.Q. on his constant 
round of visits. 

We all hated being held at G.H.Q. 
with its swollen population and its de- 
pressing atmosphere of remoteness from 
the front line. Archie Wavell’s arrival 
was a god-send to our small mess. We 
began to find things to talk about other 
than our work and plans of escape from 
our present plight which were our nor- 
mal subjects of conversation. He and 
I found much in common; we both 
liked poetry, and we both could find 
something funny in silly things which 
did not seem to strike other people as 
being funny at all. And I formed not 
only a healthy respect for his ability and 
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character, but I conceived for him also 
so great a liking that I made up my mind 
that if ever I could contrive a means of 
our working together again, I would go 
out of my way to seize it. At the end 
of a year he was summoned away and 
embarked on a series of activities which 
kept him away from France for the rest 
of the war. His year at G.H.Q. had © 
been unexciting and had afforded him 
little scope for showing or developing 
his soldierly qualities. But it had 
widened his outlook and had, I think, 
been a worth-while contribution to his 
fund of experience. I was not to fore- 
gather with him again until some six 
years later. 

In 1922 I was appointed Director of 
Operations and Intelligence at the War 
Office; and there I found Archie Wavell 
esconced as a first-grade Staff Officer in 
the Adjutant General’s Department. 
Fortunately about this time the appoint- 
ment of head of the Operations Section 
called M.O.I. became vacant and it was 
possible to get Wavell transferred to 
take charge of it. Though this was not 
promotion, he came gladly. M.O.I. was 
probably the most interesting section in 
the War Office; it dealt with strategy, 
with military policy, with plans and 
appreciations, and it had close contacts 
with its opposite numbers in the Admir- 
alty and Air Ministry, and with the 
sub-committees of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. And to make it more 
interesting still there was trouble every- 
where; trouble in Europe, trouble in 
Asia Minor, in Iraq, in Egypt, in the 
Sudan; disputes over the defence of 
Singapore; family quarrels with the 
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Air Ministry; and strikes at home; and 
behind all this was an army cut to the 
bone. It was a job which demanded 
tact and good solid common sense; it 
demanded also experience and balanced 
judgment, and the ability to write 
clearly and with brevity on any subject. 
These qualities I knew Archie to possess. 
I did not suspect him then of genius, 
nor was genius wanted; but he had 
kept his sense of humour. When I 
returned from the abortive Lausanne 
_ Conference I found the following poem 
on my desk:—(he delighted in parody- 
ing Lewis Carroll). 


THE END OF THE LAUSANNE 
CONFERENCE 


(From Nathaniel in Wonderland) 


I sent a message to the Turk 
I said “‘ To sign you cannot shirk.” 


The Turk replied “‘ Go easy, Nat, 
You mustn’t hurry us like that.” 


I said ‘‘ We cannot leave it so, 
The answer must be Yes or No.”’ 


Ismet responded with a grin 
** Why what a fuss you’re getting in.” 


I made a speech and it was long 
I said their attitude was wrong. 


I sent a warning to the Press 
** T shall go home at once, unless—.” 


Then Bompard came to me and said 
** T think this Conference is dead.” 


But I was quite correct and stiff 
I said “‘ Things would go better, if—.” 


I said and said it very plain 
‘“* The Turks have everything to gain.” 


They bought a seal both large and new 
Fit for the deed they had to do. 


But when the Sunday came, they said 
** We'd like to think again instead.” 


I tried until my head went fut 
To make them sign the Treaty, BUT—. 


There could have been no better 
description of what happened ! 

His period of two and a half years in 
“* Operations ” played a big part in his 
development. He learned to relate 
strategy to politics, and (more difficult 
still!) to politicians; to plan on the Em- 
pire level; to realise the strangle-hold 
which the Treasury through the Finance 
Department of the War Office exercised 
over every military activity down to the 
smallest detail, and how to make bricks 
without straw. And he formed many 
valuable friendships. He did his work 
well and his confidence in himself grew. 
It was about this time that he began to 
become a personality in the Army; his 
Seniors came to know about him, and 
his contemporaries respected him for 
his ability, and liked him because he was 
very likeable and completely free from 
jealousy in any form. Neither he nor I 
set much store by the niceties of rank, 
and, except when a touch of formality 
was especially called for, our work to- 
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FATHER AND SON IN INDIA, 1943. 


gether was done on a Christian name 
basis. This was something that we had 
both inherited from our respective regi- 
ments; but it was particularly typical of 
Archie in all his relationships, and some- 
how entirely in character. 

On leaving the War Office he was 
relegated to half-pay; and he was still 
on half-pay when I found myself in 
command of the 3rd Division on Salis- 
bury Plain. As the appointment of 
Chief Staff Officer in the Division 
(G.S.O.1.) was about to become vacant, 
I asked for him to be appointed to fill it. 
And so began our third partnership 
which was to last for four years. 

Archie’s immediate ambition was to 
command an Infantry Brigade; but as 
he was still comparatively young and 
the fetish of “* Seniority ”’ still obtained 
to a great extent at the War Office, he 
had to wait. As it was, his new assign- 
ment was about as interesting a Ist 
grade Staff appointment as the Army at 
home had to offer. The 3rd Division, 
though with some of its troops as far 
away as Plymouth, had at its disposal 
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the best training ground in England, 
while a Brigade of Cavalry and a 
Battalion of Tanks were attached to it 
for training. Above all, I was entrusted 
by the C.I.G.S. with the formation and 
training of an experimental ‘‘ Mecha- 
nised Force,” an experiment from 
which germinated many ideas affecting 
the armoured warfare of the future, and 
rather shook those die-hards who still 
pinned their faith to a well-strung bow 
and a clothyard shaft. 

Rather to my surprise, Archie did not 
seem as enthusiastic as the rest of us 
over this experiment. The organisation 
of the training of the variety of arms 
and formations that had claims to the 
use of Salisbury Plain was a pretty 
difficult task in any case, and it was 
made no easier by having a mechanised 
force rushing backwards and forwards 
like a shuttle through a loom and 
itching to show off its paces. Archie 
solved all these problems with his cus- 
tomary ease and avoidance of friction; 
but I couldn’t help thinking sometimes 
that as far as the mechanised force was 
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concerned he was inclined to look on 
the rest of us as a lot of children over- 
excited by a new toy! But he showed 
afterwards that he had missed nothing 
and had tucked away all he thought 
and saw in his capacious memory. 

I like to think that he regarded those 
four years on the Plain as a happy inter- 
lude. The Division was a happy one 
and he had a key position in it; the 
work was interesting and came easy to 
one of his ability; he had a nice house 
to live in and a delightful family to put 
in it; he was within reach of his father’s 
home at Cranborne; he had as much 
hunting and shooting as he wanted, and 
a good golf course at his door; and we 
took care to get our proper amount of 
leave. But to him it was definitely an 
interlude. Though he never showed 
any sign of impatience, I could see that 
he ached for command; he had had his 
fill of Staff work, and longed to put his 
own ideas into practice instead of 
always having to place them at the 
disposal of someone else. And when 
the time did eventually come for him to 
get a command he literally burst into 
bloom. 

With the completion of my time in 
command of the 3rd Division, my 
official contacts with Archie Wavell 
came to an end, except for a brief 
moment in 1938 when I handed over to 
him the Southern Command. I had got 
to know him well, and as my knowledge 
of him increased so my affection for him 
grew. He was that rare phenomenon, a 
pleasantly ordinary person endowed 
with great gifts and, though perfectly 
aware of them, not in the least un- 
balanced or conceited by the know- 
ledge. He was compact of friendship 
and loyalty. He was no talker; in fact 
when he was preoccupied, or tired or 
(more usually) bored, he did not speak 
at all; what went on during these 
silences, no one could tell—anything 
might come out of them from a topical 
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rhyme to a plan of campaign. I often 
thought that he sought refreshment in 
them by reciting poetry inaudibly to 
himself. I suspected him, too, of culti- 
vating this ability to withdraw into 
himself for a mental rest—though he did 
sometimes, rather naughtily, practise it 
at dinner parties! 

Three things go to the making of a 
great soldier—character, courage and 
ability. To Archie these were granted 
in full measure, together with two 
others—a sense of proportion, which is 
the gift of the gods, and an encyclo- 
pedic memory. And he kept always 
before him something else, something 
the value of which our Army reformers 
often fail to appreciate, the ideals and 
traditions of a great regiment. His life 
up to the outbreak of the 2nd World 
War, though more varied than most, 
was the life of a clever and enterprising 
officer of his period, recognised as well 
above the average of each grade as he 
attained it, and destined in the ordinary 
course to reach high, and possibly the 
highest, rank. 

But for a soldier to become histori- 
cally great one more thing is essential, 
opportunity; and that came to him 
with the coming of war. It is the 
supreme gamble of the soldier’s calling 
that outstanding achievement must wait 
on opportunity, on being at the right 
place at the right time and of the right 
age to seize it. To Wavell opportunity 
came in a tidal wave that might well 
have submerged a lesser man. What he 
did with it is now history. That he was 
able with fantastically meagre resources 
to fight five campaigns in one short 
space of time against vastly superior 
enemy forces, win two sensational 
victories, and emerge unbowed and fully 
operational at the end of it all, estab- 
lishes beyond question Archie Wavell’s 
right to a place among our great soldiers. 

But my most cherished recollection of 
him will always be that of a sturdy 


figure in corduroy breeches and an old 
Black Watch khaki doublet with 
colonels’ badges on the sleeves discuss- 
ing which of us was to concoct the next 
training scheme, with a sly suggestion 
on his part that perhaps it might be 
best if I did it myself! 

In trying to evaluate Archie’s char- 
acter I have come to think of him as a 
superlative example of the “‘ mens sana in 
corpore sano,” but fitted with some sort 
of supercharger for use when a special 
effort was needed. The extra power was 
always there. He never made work for 
himself or anyone else. Nor did he like 
work for its own sake. He was a soldier 
by instinct, by tradition, by choice and 
by training; and he was able to dispose 
of the daily task with an ease and 
rapidity that left him ample time for 
other things—his family, his writing, his 
recreations, and his outside friends. He 
was even inclined sometimes to cut 
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things a bit fine; but he always turned 
up at the last minute with his engaging 
smile and the job more than adequately 
done. He had at the same time one of 
those brains which go on almost auto- 
matically thinking and learning and 
storing knowledge. 

I have often thought since that the 
astounding qualities of mental and 
physical endurance which he displayed 
in the late war owed much to the 
reserves of strength formed by his 
faculty for keeping himself throttled 
down and even by switching off alto- 
gether when he had the chance. He 
certainly had the ability to speed up all 
his processes to a remarkable degree 
when the situation required it. 

He was a great man, a gentleman, 
and withal a most lovable person. It 
is a tragedy now to have to write of him 
in the past tense. 

J. BURNETT-STUART. 


SIR DONALD 
BRADMAN ON HIMSELF 


By DOUGLAS R. JARDINE 


autobiography * is indeed Brad- 
man’s book about Bradman in the 
sense in which the small girl once re- 
plied to the question “ What would 
the book be about if you wrote an auto- 
biography? ” by saying ““ Me by Me.” 
To some at least who have known 
Bradman and played with and against 
him it will prove as interesting as it is 
revealing. The style is kaleidoscopic, 
and though this may have been inevit- 
able in some degree, it is on that account 
anything but restful to read. The sort 
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of book in fact that should be partaken 
in short rather than long doses. A 
good deal of its interest lies in 
what the writer might have said and 
did not say, but it gives a picture of 
rather a lonely traveller. 

Someone once said of Bradman that 
he was more at home with the Austra- 
lian Board of Control, or their children, 
than with his contemporary players. At 
the time this was not intended as other 
than rather a light-hearted assessment, 


* Farewell to Cricket. By Don 
Bradman. (Hodder and Stoughton 12/6.) 
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with the added point that. he had just 
been fined by the Board of Control for 
a breach of their regulations. But like 
so many similar judgments, it had more 
than a grain of truth in that he did seem 
more at home with his elders and 
juniors than with his contemporaries. 
The book bears this out, apart from the 
fact that it is generally known and 
agreed that he was on easier terms 
and more successful with his last side, 
which contained so many youngsters 
and practically no contemporaries. 

The book is well illustrated, including 
one page of photographs of himself 
being bowled first ball by Bowes in 1932, 
and unlike many similar books this one 
has an excellent index. 

Lawrence of Arabia is properly sup- 
posed to have self-examined and self- 
analysed himself more than almost any 
man who has ever lived. But one is 
left with a feeling that Sir Donald 
Bradman was no mean disciple of his in 
this particular. 

For a genuinely talented after-dinner 
speaker the style of the book is dis- 
appointing. It gives the impression of a 
body rigged out to clothe a skeleton 
supplied by a library of Press cuttings. 
To me the most surprising thing of all 
is the space and emphasis given up to 
the writer’s health and the importance 
attached throughout to it. To be 
habitually so strung up during a Test 
Match, that one cannot eat regularly or 
normally through it, will sound both 
unusual and the reverse of pleasant to 
many. But this was Bradman’s normal 
reaction. He can at least comfort him- 
self with the reflection that if he did not 
enjoy such matches at the time, at least 
he has the pleasures in retrospect more 
abundantly than most. 

That the book will be widely read is 
probable, and for his many admirers 
the disappointment inevitable from a 
rather trifling chapter on captaincy will 
be more than made up by the full tale 


of his exploits with the bat. I have 
always maintained that if Bradman had 
not been such a run-getting machine, a 
great deal more would have been heard 
of his brilliant fielding and, in addition, 
he might have been no bad bowler. 
There are also one or two unexpected 
examples of an outlook the reverse of 
mature. An example is an effort to 
refute one of his old team mates 
(Fingleton) by quoting an ungenerous 
sequence of low scores by the latter 
compared to some rather larger efforts 
of his own which, frankly, savours of 
the fourth form. Marching with this 
too, is an argument with Sir Stanley 
Jackson on the merits of O’Reilly versus 
George Lohmann, since it does not appear 
to strike Bradman that F. S. Jackson, at 
least, had had the opportunity of seeing 
both bowlers, which was more than he 
could himself claim. 

Naturally, perhaps, the book is aimed 
first and last at Australia where no 
doubt it will be The Book of the Month, 
or more, and therefore, though its circu- 
lation in this and other countries may 
be large, there is something to be said 
for the undergraduate who suggested 
that one should not look for attic salt 
in a best seller. 


AMATEUR OR PROFESSIONAL CAPTAINS ? 


Much has been made lately of the 
difficulties, or inabilities, of certain 
first-class cricketing counties in search 
of amateurs to captain teams. It is as 
well to keep a sense of proportion in 
this by realising right away that this 
is by no means a new problem. At 
the same time, when facing it in the 
past, the prospects always looked 
brighter than they may do to-day or 
possibly to-mortow. 

As a point of interest, this year the 
standard of amateur cricket looks to be 
undergoing a most refreshing revival. 
The Varsity Match is naturally one of 
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the outward and visible signs of this, 
and both on record and prospects it is 


fair to look forward to a standard this . 


year which was all too lacking in many 
of the sides representing their Univer- 
sities in the 1930’s. But the Oxford and 
Cambridge Match is not enough and 
the real clue to the future lies, as in so 
many other cases, in the hands of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

The daily Press has raised the question 
of amateur or professional captains for 
an England side in the acute form 
naturally associated with a season pre- 
ceding the M.C.C.’s winter tour to 
Australia. Unfortunately, in canvas- 
sing the question it cannot be denied 
that a certain flavour of class contro- 
versy has either been allowed to creep 
in or been consciously inserted. 

In essence, as far as England XI’s are 
concerned, one must harp back to one 
of the most hotly debated misrepresen- 
tations of the ’twenties. In those days 
there were two, almost equally represen- 
tative, peers in the cricketing firmament 
who, on occasion, embodied in them- 
selves something of the old schism 
between North and South of the 1850's. 
Rumour had it that the late Lord 
Harris was not alone on occasion in 
waiting, with some concern, to read 
what the late Lord Hawke might say 
at the Annual General Meeting of the 
Yorkshire County Cricket Club. On 
one such occasion the late Lord Hawke 
stated that he hoped that he would not 
live to see England captained by a 
professional. The speaker’s wish was 
granted. But the remark, with or with- 
out its context, was a gift to scribes of 
all shades of opinion. All too few had 
the balance to resist it, and most of 
those who had were soon put to work 
by their editors answering and com- 
menting on the paragraphs of those of 
their contemporaries who had joyously 
gone “ nap ” on the late Lord Hawke’s 
words, in the best traditions of a silly 
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season controversy, apparentlyso gratui- 
tously dished up and served to them. 
Even to-day some of these empty 
rumblings have not altogether died 
away. 

It is never easy to construe another 
man’s words for him, particularly 
plucked from their context, but there is 
no doubt that one of the things which 
the then Lord Hawke wanted to 
emphasise was that he would deplore 
the advent of a day when there were no 
amateurs playing first-class cricket able 
or fitted to captain an England XI. Had 
he gone on to say that in such event it 
would be obvious that the most historic 
of our home fixtures, namely Gentlemen 
and Players at Lord’s, would have 
ceased to exist, few if any would have 
been found to do otherwise than 
applaud his sentiments. It is a fact that 
Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s has, 
in recent years, lost something of its 
halo, but to nothing like the same extent 
as the Varsity Match. English cricket 
would be the richer to see both matches 
restored in all their glory. Readers may 
remember that in the original list of 
first-class fixtures published this year 
Gentlemen and Players at Lord’s had 
been arranged to clash with a Test 
Match. But while it is not suggested 
that this was other than an oversight 
which was quickly remedied, it is fair 
to say that in the past such a mistake 
would not have been possible. 

By and large, the group of individuals 
outwardly least interested in the ques- 
tion of amateur or professional captains 
for international sides is the playing 
professionals themselves. Nor is there 
anything surprising in this when one 
remembers two factors which it is to be 
hoped will continue just as long as there 
are amateurs and professionals. The 
first is the genuinely happy relationship 
which has existed and does still exist 
between both. This is a priceless boon 
which cricket can fairly claim to have 
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initiated, and from which ofher sports 
have followed and profited. The second 
is the realisation which any player or 
student of the history of the game can 
hardly fail to have, namely, that the 
question of whether a professional 
could captain England is, in reality, no 
question at all. Of course he could. 
The history of the early “ All Eng- 
land XI’s ” and “ United England XI’s” 
are a convincing answer in themselves 
under far less favourable auspices than 
those ruling to-day, to say nothing of 
early professional XI’s touring Austra- 
lia. 

But there is perhaps one further 
factor which is responsible for a lack of 
interest on the part of professionals in 
captaining first-class sides. To use a 
military term, the best professionals 
have made “an appreciation of the 
situation ”—and neither in international 
or County cricket are the majority of 
them keen to captain sides. These men 
know that captaincy can be, and 
frequently is, an abiding strain both on 
and off the field, which cannot improve 
their individual efficiency in .what is 
after all their bread and butter. To 
most there is plenty of honour and 
kudos without this additional burden— 


and this without the very real fear, 
which besets a professional far more 
easily than an amateur when holding 
the scales between the interests of the 
side as a whole and the need for giving 
a fair chance or trial, of doing less than 
justice to a brother professional 
whose livelihood, in some measure at 
least, depends upon it. 

The responsibilities of County cap- 
taincy are heavy enough, but they fade 
into comparative insignificance com- 
pared with those of an English captain 
in Australia. The argument may be 
empirical, but it is fact, nevertheless, 
that one has got to go back half a 
century to the days of A. C. MacLaren 
to find an English captain in Australia 
who did himself justice with bat or ball. 
Probably this would be the deciding 
factor in the mind of anyone whose 
livelihood depended upon success at the 
game. 

However, while this is appreciated it 
does not seem to be a reason for split- 
ting the eagles, as has been suggested in 
some quarters, and appointing a non- 
playing captain. That way, one fancies, 
dissension and destruction would most 
certainly lie. 

D. R. JARDINE. 
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Farm and Garden 


MORE ABOUT BARRA 


By Lapy EVE BALFOUR 


Te Isle of Barra, with an area of 
about 35 square miles, has a 
large population by modern High- 
land standards. There are about 2,400 
registered inhabitants, though, as al- 
ready stated, much of the male popula- 
tion is at sea. 

In my article last month I described 
some of the traditional agricultural 
practices of the Island, which are so 
admirably suited to western Highland 
conditions, and which have almost 
entirely disappeared from the mainland. 

But certain other customs, such as the 
once sound dietary habits, have alas not 
survived the encroachment of modern 
industrialisation. 

In the old days (and in the case of 
Barra these are not so very long ago), 
when the Island community was vir- 
tually self-supporting; barley-bread, 
milk, eggs, mutton, and fish—all home- 
produced—were the main articles of 
diet and, as in other parts of the High- 
lands in earlier times, the records of the 
health and stamina of the people of 
those days are remarkable. 

Now that imported white bread, 
refined sugar, and tinned foods have 
largely taken the place of the barley- 
bread and fish, a very high incidence of 
dental decay is all too evident among 
the inhabitants. Modern progress has 
brought many good things to such out- 
lying places, such as improved housing, 
coal, electricity, and transport facilities 
—there is a daily ’plane service to Barra 
and the boat now calls every other day. 
It is a sad reflection on the age that such 
advantages must apparently always be 
accompanied by a change of diet so very 
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much for the worse that physical de- 
generation seems invariably to follow. 
The sacrifice of good health should not 
be the price we have to pay for the 
benefits of science, but that it usually is, 
is made only too clear in that remark- 
able book Nutrition and Physical 
Degeneration. In it, the author, the 
late Dr. Weston Price, describes the 
results of several years spent in travel- 
ling round the globe in search of health. 
He found it in yery many different 
races, wherever these existed in isolated 
communities; wherever, in fact, the 
people were still living on indigenous 
and un-sophisticated foods. But where 
the same people have come into contact 
with so-called civilisation, and have 
substituted for the natural products of 
their own soil, modern processed food- 
stuffs, physical degeneration has fol- 
lowed. First, dental decay, then in the 
next generation, skeletal malformation 
with narrow faces and jaws and badly- 
shaped arches. Thereafter the normal 
(mark the word!) diseases, to which 
modern man is so prone, soon follow. 

Only the first stage appears so far to 
have been reached on Barra. But there 
is a great shortage of fresh vegetables 
on the Island, a shortage which matters 
much more now than it did in the 
barley-bread, fish-eating days. It was 
therefore very encouraging to find that 
a scheme for an inter-schools garden 
competition, inaugurated some years 
ago by Mrs. MacNeil of Barra, had the 
keen and active support of the school 
masters, the clergy, and the resident 
Doctor. 

Under this scheme seeds for the 
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competing schools are provided by Mrs. 
MacNeil and a condition of the com- 
petition is that the vegetables must be 
grown only with the aid of the Island’s 
natural resources—farmyard manure 
and seaweed. Compost making is 
encouraged. The child with the best 
garden in each school gets a prize and a 
cup goes to the school with the highest 
general standard of gardens. This 
scheme inevitably lapsed during the 
war but is now being actively revived. 

Shelter, and fencing against livestock, 
present a real difficulty for the success 
of this scheme, and help might well be 
given by local Health and Education 
authorities by the provision of free 
wire-netting for the children’s gardens. 
Such expenditure would be amply re- 
paid in results. 


I personally visited all six schools in 
the two Islands and found both children 
and teachers really keen. But perhaps 
keenest of all was the Doctor, both on 
this garden scheme, and on another 
more ambitious, but equally important 
project, to make bread from whole grain 
once more available to the Islanders. 

To sum up, the decline on Barra has 
gone much less far than in the majority 
of the Highlands and Islands territory, 
and in my opinion, given the right kind 
of help, and the will (which I believe is 
there) the people of this Island, small 
though it be, have it in their power to 
show the whole Western Highlands the 
road back to prosperity. 

Eve B. BALFOUR, 
Organising Secretary, 
The Soil Association Ltd. 


MONOPOLIES 


Whate’er in private hands was held a vice 

For virtue must in public boards suffice. 
Monopolies, if private, reek of sin, 

If public, fulsome approbation win, 

Dear to great Labour’s heart, when prices rocket, 
Dear to the public purse, the private pocket, 

All, all are failures ; costs mount evermore 

And pauperise alike both rich and poor. 

When pari passu rates and taxes rise, 

E’en the poor miser must his doom surmise, 


Hard taxed to cheat, obedient to the law, 
Abstemious Cripps’s all-consuming craw. 

So nothing in reserve will soon remain 

For peace or war, for pleasure or for pain. 

Have Labour’s chieftains, then, so little learned 
Or rich experience and ripe wisdom spurned ? 
Have they, perchance, some dark and deep design, 
Ready to spring, as men that spring a mine ? 
Who would not sometimes wonder if, instead 

Of wealth in widest commonalty spread, 

They plan some vast monopoly of power, 

’Neath which belaboured vermin creep and cower, 
While from new Kremlins Bevans o’er them tower ? 


HAROLD P. COOKE. 
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REFLECTIONS ON THE BOOM 


By JOHN APPLEBEY 


URING the last eight months 
De has been a striking change 

in Britain’s economic position— 
and an even more striking change 
in the general judgment of its 
prospects. Eight months ago the shock 
of devaluation was still fresh; the 
atmosphere of crisis was almost 
unrelieved. Only with reluctance had 
the Government been brought to admit 
that, if devaluation was to be successful, 
it must be accompanied by “ conse- 
quential measures” at home; and 
when, after a period of unedifying 


hesitation, it had brought itself to . 


propose cuts of £100 million in Govern- 
ment expenditure and £140 million in 
the national investment programme, the 
programme was greeted in the press 
with almost universal condemnation. 
On the Stock Exchange Ordinary 
shares pursued their downward path of 
unprofitable idleness without a sign of 
encouragement ; in the gilt-edged 
market the decline in prices was checked 
only by the Chancellor’s psychological 
intervention. Even as lately as last 
February the sense of difficulties still to 
be faced was so strong, that the Govern- 
ment could treat the suggestion that 
some controls could be lightened, or at 
least examined, with all the righteous 
horror of a Bumble. 

What a contrast now! Points and 
petrol rationing, among others, are 
ended ; there are increasing supplies of 
food ; the gold and dollar reserve has 
risen and is probably still rising ; 
sterling itself has strengthened on the 
“ free’ markets ; and, in the general 
atmosphere of plenty, both the gilt- 
edged market and industrial shares are 
pushing upwards. Most embarrassing 
of all for the critics, it now looks as if 
they were right on only one point. The 
consequential measures were mostly a 


facade. The reduction in the farm 
subsidy and the increase in school 
meals are almost the only measures 
which can be positively identified as 
having been put into operation ; the 
housing cut was restored before it 
could operate ; the charge for pre- 
scriptions has been forgotten ; and a 
large number of the other cuts have 
been admitted to be merely hypo- 
thetical—reductions in schemes that 
were anyway too ambitious. Yet the 
improvement has taken place. “ There 
is a budding morrow in midnight.” If 
the criticisms of last October are 
recalled it is to blush at the blooms that 
so happily belie them. 

Were the critics then disastrously, 
unanimously, and irresponsibly wrong ? 
If not, is what remains of last October’s 
criticism still valid to-day ? 

One ironical suggestion last October 
was that the Government knew of 
some fresh American aid, concealed 
from the general public. This jest has 
come home to roost. Salvation has 
indeed come from the West—though 
in a form that the Government 
could never have counted on. The scale 
of American prosperity in the first half 
of this year has exceeded all expecta- 
tions, and the consequent rise in the 
volume and value of world trade has 
swung the British economy away from 
the course on which it was set. Some- 
thing we owe to internal policies. The 
programme of dollar saving, initiated 
last summer, is beginning to bear fruit : 
in the first quarter of this year direct 
imports from Canada and the United 
States cost $270 million where the cost 
in the first quarter of last year was 
$434 million. Since devaluation, more- 
over, the policy of restraint in personal 
incomes (now disintegrating) has con- 
tinued to be generally effective ; wage 
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rates have increased by only 1 per cent. 
and dividend distributions have not 
materially changed. There has been a 
notable increase in manufacturing 
production. These things by them- 
selves, however, would have produced 
an improvement only at the uncertain 
rate we have been experiencing in the 
last four years. What has caused the 
striking change has been the change in 
the world economic climate spreading 
like a belt of fine weather from across 
the Atlantic. 

The effect of the new rise in American 
prosperity on the British economy has 
been twofold. First, both by the 
increase in the value and the volume of 
sales of the chief sterling area commo- 
dities to America, dollars have flowed 
into the central reserve, producing a 
surplus even before taking Marshall 
Aid into account ; and this has had 
the indirect, though most important, 
effect of raising the status of sterling, 
with all its attendant benefits. 
Secondly, the rise in world prices has 
turned the terms of trade more sharply 
than had been expected against this 
country ; and this, by reducing exter- 
nal investment below what it would 
otherwise have been, has had the 
initial effect of mopping up some 
inflationary pressure. Sir Stafford 
Cripps was probably right—though he 
could not have guessed how right— 
when he said that the critics under- 
estimated the disinflationary effect of 
the rise in import prices. 

Over the last four years we can see a 
pattern in the crises. In 1947, when 
our imports from the dollar area were 
very heavy, the rise in American prices 
led to an import crisis ; we had to cut 
dollar imports, disinflating at home to 
offset the reduction in supplies. This 
policy ran along, slowly yielding 
results, until in the early part of last 
year, American prices began to fall. 
The export crisis followed, leading to 
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fresh cuts in dollar imports and then to 
devaluation. But since 1947 a large 
slice of imports has been switched away 
from the dollar area ; with Marshall 
Aid, production everywhere outside 
America has increased; and _ the 
present rise in American prices is 
bringing, so far, more advantage than 
disadvantage to the sterling area ; we 
have been able to do without even that 
degree of positive disinflation that 
followed the 1947 crisis. The rise in 
American activity—from our point of 
view a bonus of good fortune—for the 
moment at any rate has put the critics 
in the wrong and the Government in 
the right. But is their case finally 
disposed of ? 

Unhappily, there are three main 
reasons for thinking that it is not ; and 
even at the cost of seeming unduly 
gloomy, it is only honest to put them 
forward. First, the degree to which 
our present improvement depends on 
American prosperity, and not on a 
change in British economic policy, is 
itself a potential cause of weakness. 
Some of the excess dollar earning of the 
first part of the year has been due to 
seasonal purchases, for example of 
wool ; some of it has been due to the 
exceptional replacement demand which 
was the corollary of the running down 
of stocks in America in the middle of 
last year. But this is not the most 
important possible effect of our depend- 
ence on American prosperity. Given 
that the American Government intends 
to maintain a high level of economic 
activity (and Mr. Truman has been 
speaking recently in almost Athenian 
terms of America’s responsibility for 
the prosperity and defence of the free 
world) there can still be no guarantee 
that there will never again be the kind 
of recession experienced last year. 
Rather is it likely that in such a dynamic 
economy fluctuations will continue to be 
the rule, not the exception. Last year’s 
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lesson was that the force of such a 
recession falls in the first place on the 
sterling area’s dollar earnings. We 
cannot hope to ride them out until the 
stock of gold and dollars is not merely 
sufficient for working capital but 
enough to provide a true reserve. Even 
now is can hardly have reached the pre- 
Marshall Aid level; and this was 
described by the Chancellor as “‘ wholly 
inadequate.” 

If we cannot look to a permanent 
drift to carry us in the right direction 
we must alter our own course. Are the 
two internal dangers which the critics 
most feared—a rise in industrial costs 
and a renewal of inflation—receding or 
advancing ? The answer to this ques- 
tion provides the second two reasons for 
thinking that the critics were probably 
right in principle. It is scarcely neces- 
sary to argue the need for a check to 
industrial costs. Ministers have 
preached it; time and again the 
chairmen of important industrial com- 
panies have drawn attention to the 
strain of re-equipping at an ever-rising 
cost. Now we have to face the proba- 
bility that Germany and Japan, with 
their lower national overheads, will be 
making their competition felt. And 
yet, since devaluation, the inevitable 
rise in raw material costs, from which 
consumers have so far been almost 
entirely insulated, has been given a 
fresh impetus by a double rise in dis- 
tribution costs. So far from offsetting 
the rise in railway freights by a reduc- 
tion in Government expenditure, dis- 
tribution costs by road have also been 
increased both by the purchase tax on 
commercial vehicles and by the doub- 
ling of the tax on petrol. Faced with 
the need to grant some kind of incentive 
particularly to those in the medium and 
higher wage groups, what would not 
the Chancellor have given—and the 
country have gained—if, when he came 
to frame his budget-he had had even the 


£100 million in hand which the cuts in 
Government expenditure were supposed 
to have yielded ? 

By itself, a rise in costs is not the only 
danger, and not perhaps the greatest 
one. The greatest danger is that 
inflation will again distort the pattern 
of production—or rather prevent it 
from being re-arranged. Can anyone 
honestly say that this is happening—or 
happening fast enough ? There are 
two crucial tests. One is the success of 
the export drive, above all of the dollar 
export drive. And the question to be 
asked here is not: how much have 
exports to the dollar markets expanded 
in terms of volume ? But, how much 
have they expanded in relation to the 
dollar gap ? In terms of sterling our 
exports to the dollar area have expanded 
by some 30 per cent.; and we have 
ceased to lose gold in Europe. This has 
been made one of the bases for optim- 
ism. But in terms of dollars, against a 
monthly average of $40-3 million in the 
third quarter of 1949 and $38-7 million 
in the fourth quarter, we earned only 
an average of $42-8 million in the first 
quarter of 1950 and $40-6 million in 
April—and this in a period during 
which trade in America was booming, 
even the good results of May still leave 
the average for the first five months 
below the average to the beginning of 
last year. Compare this with the visible 
gap in dollars which, during the second 
half of 1949, was running at an annual 
rate of almost $800 million. However 
much this has been reduced by increases 
in invisible earnings and cuts in imports, 
exports have still a long way to go. 

This is only one of the tests. The 
other classic test of the effectiveness of 
disinflation is the redistribution of 
labour (if any) at home. This is a 
problem which the Government, after 
first tackling in 1947 with a show of 
determination, later abandoned as 
impossible. Facts, however, cannot 
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be ignored; and the most serious 
development in the United Kingdom 
at the moment is the loss of manpower 
in the mines. Labour is mobile 
enough, it seems, in leaving our one 
source of raw materials: it will not 
move back. The Coal Board has 
already felt it necessary to give a warn- 
ing that, should there be a severe 
winter, a shortage of coal may reappear. 
Now, on top of this evidence that 
insufficient disinflationary pressure is 
being exerted, an expansion in the 
supply of money greater than the ex- 
pansion in the supply of goods is a 
growing threat. Increases in wages are 
being demanded and may have to be 
granted before the year is out; it is 
very much less than certain that savings 
will be sufficient to finance the volume 
of investment planned, especially as the 
prices of capital goods rise. 

Even these fears may yet prove 
unfounded. In the last few months 
there has been a new injection of free- 
dom into the economy which may have 
unsuspected results out of proportion 
to the apparent importance of the 
causes. There remains one final point. 
Last October the critics were accused of 
wishing to hurt for the sake of hurting ; 
but it is a relic of the siege economy, 
to think that a change in Government 
expenditure which may alter the pat- 
terns and*conditions of living, will 
necessarily touch the centres of life. 
And with Government expenditure 
being driven up by the nation’s com- 
mitments for education, for health, 
and for pensions, with the sources of 
revenue contracting, and with the full 
effect of high taxation on industrial 
efficiency not yet visible, even Labour 
Chancellors may live to regret that, 
when the country was prepared for a 
dramatic change, the opportunity was 
thrown away. 

JOHN APPLEBEY. 
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BOOKS NEW AND OLD 
TWO POETS: CAMPBELL AND AUDEN" 


By ERIC GILLETT 


Francis Scarfe, wrote a book called 

Auden and After. It was sub-titled, 
a little optimistically, “‘ The Liberation 
of Poetry 1930-1941.” Mr. Scarfe is an 
entirely sincere writer. I imagine that 
he was still in his twenties when this 
book appeared, and the attempt he 
made to appreciate the work of the 
poets just senior and contemporary to 
him was useful and modest. I daresay 
that he would wish to modify or alter 
some of the estimates he made eight 
years ago, but he set upon his task at the 
time with great enthusiasm, and some of 
it flowed into his dedicatory poem to 
the poets of the younger generation. 
The first part of it runs as follows : 


|: 1942 a young poet and critic, 


To you, my friends 

By my lamp in the evenings, 
Whose words refresh 

My nights, my mornings ; 
A doomed generation 
Seized between wars, 
Whose boyhood language 
Was hunger and loss : 
Thanks for your verses 
That enrich memory 

Like smiling faces 

Of women and children. 


Here is a firm statement of the curious 
self-pity that has afflicted the disciples 
of Eliot, who seized upon The Waste 
Land as a contemporary gospel. It is 
necessary to add that Eliot himself is 
not given to self-pity, but the odd 
delusion that they live in a world 
dangerous and hostile to themselves is 
shared by very many of his admirers 
and imitators. 

It is manifest that only during a short 
spell of years, in the Victorian era and 


afterwards, has life been secure even 
for a section of the inhabitants of this 
planet. Christianity does not encourage 
us to regard it as a safe place, but rather 
as a haunt of toil and tribulation. 
W. H. Auden, whose name, with those 
of Cecil Day Lewis and Stephen 
Spender, sprang into prominence in the 
*thirties, has recently issued a collection 
composed of the shorter poems that he 
wishes to preserve. In a short Preface 
he remarks: “In the eyes of every 
author, I fancy, his own past work 
falls into four classes. First, the pure 
rubbish which he regrets ever having 
conceived ; second—for him the most 
painful—the good ideas which his in- 
competence or impatience prevented 
from coming to much . . . ; third, the 
pieces he has nothing against except 
their lack of importance ; these must 
inevitably form the bulk of any collec- 
tion since, were he to limit it to the 
fourth class alone, to those poems for 
which he is honestly grateful, his volume 
would be too depressingly slim.” 

This would appear to be an almost 
flippant introduction, were it not for 
the gallant stanza confronting it on the 
opposite page : 


Whether conditioned by God or their 
neutral structure, still 

All men have this common creed, 
account for it as you will :— 

The truth is one and incapable of 
contradiction ; 

All knowledge -that conflicts with itself 
is Poetic Fiction. 


* The Collected Poems of Roy Campbell. 
The Bodley Head. 15s. Collected Shorter 
Poems, 1930-1944. ByW.H. Auden. Faber 
& Faber. 15s. 
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Mr. Scarfe, who finds that Auden is 
more modern than Eliot in all those 
elements which a purely social criticism 
would exalt, feels that he represents a 
“sort of A B C of the poetry of the 
thirties, that is to say of ‘The War 
Generation.’ All that is latent in Eliot 
is seen developed and sometimes rotten- 
ripe in him. And all his faults are 
implicit in the term a ‘ contemporary ’ 
poet ; the cheapness, the jazz, the 
slang, the easy thrills, the disrespect 
and slovenliness of a muddled age.” 

That is well said, and I would add 
that after reading the Shorter Poems 
with some care I have come to the 
conclusion that Auden, who at his best 
can be an important poet, on too many 
occasions in this collection carries the 
“* disrespect and slovenliness ” not only 
into the arrangement of his poems, but 
also into the style in which he writes 
them. Mr. Edwin Muir recently 
remarked that on reading this book 
his chief impression was of a tormented 
humanity. My feelings are similar. I 
believe that Mr. Auden has not even 
yet, in his forty-third year, found him- 
self. It is doubtful now that he: will 
ever do so. Quick and sensitive though 
he is, compassionate, careless and 
ironic by turns, he is dominated by an 
irritable impatience that never seems 
to leave him for long. There is a 
terrifying lack of spiritual purpose in 
his work. He resembles a ship without 
steering gear, driving hither and thither 
at the mercy of any idea that chances 
to ruffle the surface of his mind. 

Roy Campbell, a South African, born 
in 1902, is probably the most consider- 
able poet produced by the Common- 
wealth outside Britain. | Deeply 
religious, a violent satirist, a lover of 
beauty and honesty, he possesses lavish 
poetic gifts. At his best he can write 
with great force and a sense of responsi- 
bility. At heart he is genuinely humble 
in his approach to life, as in the last 


ROY CAMPBELL. 


two stanzas of the ‘“* Dedication to 
Mary Campbell,” his wife, that prefaces 
his Collected Poems : 


When my spent heart had drummed its 
own retreat, 

You rallied the red squadron of my dreams 

Turning the crimson rout of their defeat 

Into a white assault of seraphim 

Invincibly arrayed with flashing beams 

Against a night of spectres foul and grim. 


Sweet sister ; through all earthly treasons 
true, 

My life has been the enemy of slumber : 

Bleak are the waves that lash it, but for 
you 

And your clear faith, I am a locked 
lagoon 

That circles with its jagged reef of thunder 

The calm blue mirror of the stars and 
moon. 


In his earlier work Campbell wrote with 
his own peculiar blend of colour, vigour 
and satire about his own country and 
its inhabitants. He can feel and express 
pity for the poor and the unfortunate, 
as in “ A Song of the People ” : 
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I sing the people ; shall the Muse deny 

The weak, the blind, the humble and the 
lame 

Who have no purpose save to multiply, 

Who have no will save all to be the 
same : 

I sing the people as I watch, untamed, 

Its aimless pomps and generations roll— 

A monster whom the drunken gods have 
maimed 

And set upon a road that has no goal. 


Writing in 1930, Auden expresses 
repeatedly his consciousness of a social 
system that has served its purpose, but 
it seems that he turns to man and not 
to God for whatever remedy there may 
be for it. Auden, with all his faults, is 
essentially an English poet. Campbell, 
when he writes about England, concen- 
trates far too often on aspects of the 
literary scene which he has not fully 
understood. He is always lively and 
frequently unfair. He can be a savage 
and indiscriminate satirist, as in “‘ The 
Georgiad ” (1933). Much of this long 
poem is out of date already. It would 
need full notes to make it compre- 
hensible to-day. The importance which 
it possesses even now is that it contains 
the criticisms of a South African, a 
literary artist of great powers who came 
to this country and found many things 
that he deplored. It seemed to Camp- 
bell that contemporary literature lacked 
greatness and a religious purpose. The 
poets and critics he met and whose 
works he read were all grinding their 
own axes. He found their work 
effeminate and lacking sincerity. He 
could see no merit in the Georgian 
poets or in critics of proved ability : 


Now Spring, sweet laxative of Georgian 
strains, 

Quickens the ink in literary veins, 

The Stately Homes of England ope their 
doors 

To piping Nancy-boys and crashing Bores, 

Where for week-ends the scavengers of 
letters 


Convene to chew the fat about their 
betters— 

Over the soup, Shakespeare is put in place, 

Wordsworth is mangled with the sole and 
plaice, 

And Milton’s glory that once shone so 
clear 

Now with the gravy seems to disappear, 

Here Shelley with the orange peel is torn 

And Byron’s gored by a tame cuckold’s 
horn. 


It would serve no useful purpose to 
quote from Campbell’s wholesale 
vituperation of writers whom one knows 
to be honest and single-minded. He 
cannot trace the finer shades. Every- 
thing to him is black or white. The 
result is that much of his condemnation 
is bound to be indiscriminate and ill- 
considered. But no one can deny the 
tremendous gusto, the varied vocabu- 
lary of abuse, which he brings to his self- 
appointed task. The same defects and 
virtues occur in “ Flowering Rifle” 
(1939), where he sets out his opinions 
on the Spanish Civil War, in which he 
fought as a volunteer against the 
Marxian concept of life. This is, to 
him, an altogether evil thing, with its 
worship of material prosperity : 


The harbingers of Progress and Disaster, 

The idols of a belly-worshipped people 

Who’ve hoisted Carnal Comfort to the 
Steeple 

And while the surfeit chokes them to the 
necks 

Of housing, comfort, heating, food and 
sex, 

The like of which on earth was never seen 

And carries luxury to the latrine, 

More pomp and ritual paying to that 
shrine 

Than ever yet to altars more divine, 

And whom to punish, their own prayers 
are granted 

Always to get ‘exactly what they’ve 
wanted : 

Free love, Free verse, Free thinking, 
contradictions 

Of terms, involve them in far worse 
restrictions, 
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Tie up their natures worse and cramp their 
souls , 

Than if, like bears, they were tied up to 
poles, 

Till one and all they blare from night to 
morn 

“Better by far that never we'd been 
born” : 


Here, then, is the hard core of differ- 
ence between the outlook of Campbell 
and of Auden. Although he is mad- 
dened by the weaknesses of contem- 
porary human nature, Campbell has 
his faith. He believes in the Divine 
Purpose. He has constituted himself 
as a sword of the Spirit, a communal 
hair-shirt, an irritant to stir up men’s 
hearts and minds to a knowledge of 
the evils rampant in the world to-day ; 
but he has no doubts about the guidance 
of God, and he finds in materialism and 
uncharitableness the greatest evils of 
all. 

Auden, by contrast, seems to be a man 
bewildered in an uncongenial element. 
When Mr. Scarfe wrote in 1942: 
““ Any one poem of Auden is likely to 
be as much a mixed bag as any one of 
his books ; and his books, in their 
strange juxtaposition of subject and 
tone, are rather like a cinema crowd 
emerging from the stalls, the boxes and 
the pit, in a confused and democratic 
mass through the same exit,” he 
delivered a sound judgment. The 
situation has changed a little since then, 
but the change has been for the worse. 
There is not now any fresh trace of the 
clear, individual note of a great poet. 
There remains a still-gifted singer with 
a mind almost intolerably confused and 
troubled by the unquiet world in which 
he finds himself. 

Sometimes in a momentary personal 
experience Auden finds relief, expressed 
in a poem ; but that emotion is always 
qualified by the poet’s invariable habit 
of laughing or sneering either at himself 
or at the object of his feeling. Always 


there is the inevitable smear of self-pity. 
Auden can feel generously, but it is 
uncommon for him to express himself 
generously towards people or things. 
It is impossible not to feel sympathetic 
towards so talented a man with so 
tortured a mind, because, as a result 
of it, Auden remains a poet manqué. 

It is a relief to turn to Campbell’s 
lyrical poems. His range is wide. For 
the earlier work South Africa, for the 
later, Spain, Southern France and 
Egypt set the scene. The style is richly 
luxuriant. He draws impartially on 
the classics and on his religion for his 
images. In these lyrical poems there 
are reminiscences of Keats and of 
Francis Thompson. “The Zebras,” 
“The Sisters,’ “The Making of a 
Poet ” are three of a number of lyrics 
that have found their way into count- 
less anthologies. At his best, Campbell 
often shows a mastery of language that 
Auden has achieved only two or three 
times. Campbell can attain the 
supreme simplicity which has eluded 
all except a very few poets, as in the 
first stanza of “ The Flower ” ; 
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Let no light word your silence mar : 
This one red flame be all you say, 
Between the old and new desire 

A solitary point of fire, 

The hesitation of a star 

Between the twilight and the day. 
That is the true stuff of poetry. 

It is not easy to say what the future 
holds in store for Campbell and Auden, 
but it is significant that since his depar- 
ture for America, Auden has shown no 
progress, whereas Campbell, who is 
perhaps a rolling stone—{it is difficult 
to avoid this description of one who 
has been in his time a B.B.C. Talks 
Producer and a qualified bull-fighter)— 


has shown in his recent work, especially 
in such poems as “ The Skull in the 
Desert ” and “San Juan de la Cruz” 
(1946), and in some lovely and more 
recent translations, that he is still on 
his way, continuing to learn and to 
perfect his art. 

No one can deny the interest of the 
works of Campbell and Auden. As a 
poet Auden is a disappointment and 
something of an enigma. Campbell, 
unless I am greatly mistaken, has taken 
his place already among the lyric poets 
whose work will endure. 


Eric GILLETT. 


“ HIDING-PLACES TEN 
YEARS DEEP”... 


By JOHN BAYLEY 


PEAKING of fiction, E. M. 
Grose says somewhere that the 
world of Hardy is his home in a 
way thatthe world of Meredith could not 
be. The remark applies equally to poetry. 
Whatever the critics may say, it is the 
ultimate test which the reader applies 
to the great writer. We either accept 
the great writer, or we do not accept 
him but merely admire him. It is not 
a question of literature, but of our 
mutual humanity and the antagonism 
or sympathy between one sort of 
human being and another. And it is 
the question which ultimately decides 
our feelings about Wordsworth to-day: 
a hundred years after his death, do we 
still look upon his poetry as “a 
home ”? 
If we are to enjoy the poetry, it is 
very important to try. The young 
Wordsworth would have agreed. His 


deliberate policy was to make it as 
unlike poetry as possible and as much 
like a home, a spacious and simple 
landscape. His celebrated lapses are 
not unintentional; they are put there 
to drag the artificiality of metre and 
verse back to the simplicity of speech, 
at whatever cost, and they certainly 
succeed. Wordsworth said that we 
ought to like them! And perhaps 
those who are at home with him do, 
because it is the concept behind the 
poem—the child who could not believe 
in death, or the mother’s love for her 
idiot son—which really engages the 
feelings, and which (as all modern 
short-story writers have learnt) may 
best be expressed with an accuracy 
verging on bathos. 

This applies to the story of the 
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woman who drowned her child and 
who haunts the thorn tree where it 
lies. Of the pond there Wordsworth 
remarks: 


** T’ve measured it from side to side 
’Tis three feet long and two feet wide.” 


How ludicrous in the ballad metre! 
But how very telling if expressed as a 
narrative detail—‘‘ the pond in which 
she drowned the child was no more 
than three feet by two”—a typical 
touch in the early Tolstoy, for example. 
If The Thorn had been a prose-poem, 
the detail would be masterly; but it 
is the function of the strong ballad 
accent to convey melodramatic narra- 
tive, not the homely all-embracing tale 
in which Wordsworth wishes to enfold 
us. Artistically, the discrepancy be- 
tween the metre and the sentiment 
must remain absolute. And as Words- 
worth grew into a craftsman, he per- 


ceived this and changed the lines into 


“* Though but of compass small and bare 
To thirsty suns and parching air.” 


A competent couplet in poetry, but of 
what use in the story? We no longer 
feel inclined to laugh, but we are also 
further away from the world in which 
the story happened. 

In her book Miss Darbishire brings 
out admirably the changes like this 
that Wordsworth made in his various 
manuscripts, and particularly those 
between the 1805 and 1850 versions of 
The Prelude. They all illustrate the 
difference between the young man with 
something to say and the older man 
becoming more anxious about how to 
say it. It is this difference which 
makes us feel most dubious to-day 
about the Wordsworth outlook. He 
came to suppose that Lakeland was 
essential to his inspiration. But many 
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of his best poems are not about the 
Lakes, and their subject is certainly not 
Nature in the limited sense which his 
19th century admirers put upon the 
term. Any distinction between Nature 
and the haunts of productive man 
would have been meaningless to the 
early Wordsworth, though in The 
Excursion he comes to make this 
distinction, and narrows his whole out- 
look in so doing. It is this narrowing 
which has given rise to the modern 
attitude of suspicion, summed up in 
Aldous Huxley’s remark that it was 
just as well for Wordsworth that he 
did not live in a Burmese jungle. It is 
true that Nature in Cumberland is 
clean and agreeable, but it is not the 
external solace and beauty of Nature 
which Wordsworth discovered: the 
18th century knew about them already. 
He was interested “in something far 
more deeply interfused.” If he had 
lived in the jungle it would have made 
little difference, because the real source 
of his magic is to be found anywhere, 
in the jungle and the suburban garden 
as much as on the fells. 

It is perennial in fact. And that is 
why the essentially primeval and un- 
localised appeal of his poems should 
fall in with our own experience. It 
was Wordsworth who first gave expres- 
sion to the atavistic mystery which 
surrounds the child’s world, and surely 
this is sufficiently modern? He is not 
mystical or pantheistic here; he only 
became so when he tried to create a 
dialectic out of what happens to nearly 
all of us, and for the significance of 
which he—almost alone—has found 
words. In a very early poem he 
describes the effect of moonlight glitter- 
ing on a broken pane in a derelict 
cottage. 


“|. . From this time 
That speck of glass was dearer to my soul 
Than is the moon in heaven. . .”’ 


* HIDING-PLACES TEN YEARS DEEP ’’ 
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It is the treasured, apocalyptic experi- 
ence of childhood. So are the famous 
descriptions in The Prelude of skating 
and bird’s-nesting and trapping wood- 
cocks at midnight. And he had no 
illusion about the source of these 
excitements. In a significant passage 
which was removed from the final 
edition of The Prelude he finds their 
necessary background in a continual 
“* consciousness of animal delight.” To 
describe and dwell on such things was 
a passion with him, a need like the 
Ancient Mariner’s 


“ee 


— which will sometimes leap 
From hiding-places ten years deep... 
Returning like a ghost unlaid 

Until the debt I owe be paid.” 


But to the mature Wordsworth, a 
great poet with the responsibility of 
outlook and the social and political 
preoccupations which a great poet 
must have, a simple recording of these 
things was not enough. He was quite 
right. He set himself the hopeless task 
of co-ordinating this raw stuff of pure 
poetry into a broad social and Christian 
outlook. The astounding thing is that 
he often succeeds, though the gap 
between experience and explanation, 
the prophecy and the gloss, has been 
wide enough to put off many readers 
and to afford endless speculation about 
the reason for his “ poetic decline.” 
The problem is artistically hopeless, 
just as was the dilemma between 
ballad metre and human content. You 
cannot poetise a series of timeless and 
primeval experiences into the Christian 
and social pantheon. Yet there is a 
connection as Wordsworth says: not 
an artistic connection but a human one. 
And he was far too great a poet to 
stick to the poetry instead of embarking 
on the thankless business of trying to 
find it. 


JOHN BAYLEY. 
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story to write of the history and 
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of lives dedicated to an ideal that has 
remained unchanged through thirteen 
centuries, from the Dark Ages to the 
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THE PLEASURES 
OF AMBIVALENCE 


By CHRISTOPHER SYKES 


[a are considerable, and Mr. 
A. J. P. Taylor supplies an un- 
usually wide field for their enjoy- 
ment in a collection of distinguished 
essays, dealing with twenty-nine sub- 
jects of European history, which he has 
called From Napoleon to Stalin.* He 
explains his title as follows: “ The age 
of German Power may now be over 
and the réle of tyrant of Europe may 
have passed from West to East.” He 
takes 1848 as the watershed year after 
which Paris no longer ruled the civilised 
world with undisputed authority. His 
essay on Bismarck is perhaps the best 
thing in the whole book, and a brief 
quotation may give some idea of its 
quality: 

*“* He was as deceptive in personality 
as in policy. ‘The Iron Chancellor’ 
was nervous and highly strung, given to 
hysterical weeping and racked with 
sleeplessness. - Despising writers and 
artists, he ranks with Luther and 
Goethe as a supreme master of German 
prose and made every political act a 
finished performance. He denounced 
ideas and won success by manipulating 
them; he preached ‘ blood and iron,’ 
and pursued European peace; though 
a civilian, he always wore military 
uniform, yet—alone of German states- 
men—asserted the primacy of politi- 
cians over the General Staff.” 

The most original of these essays is 
called The Ruler in Berlin and in this 
Mr. Taylor deals with the unique 
problem of divided power in the 
Germany of William II, and he points 
to the little noticed fact that the class 


* From Napoleon to Stalin, by A. J. P. 
Taylor. Hamish Hamilton, 12s. 6d. 
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structure of Germany tended to pro- 
long German disunity in such a manner 
that those aristocratic elements in the 
nation which must always bear the 
heaviest load of war-guilt, were also 
agents of restraint. And here is an 
unenjoyable truth which needs to be 
uncovered from time to time in a 
world which gets much of its spiritual 
nourishment from class-war propa- 
ganda: 

**,. nor will democracy provide an 
automatic safeguard against a new 
German agression. In the reign of 
William II every step towards demo- 
cracy was a step towards general war. 
The Navy was popular, ‘ world policy ’ 
was popular, support for the German 
cause in Eastern Europe was popular. 
Attempts at reconciliation with others 
were unpopular; and William’s prestige 
was ruined in 1908 when it became 
known that he favoured friendship with 
England.” 

We warm to a man who has the 
honesty to admit without reserve that 
he has sometimes been wrong. Not 
many of our misleaders have the moral 
courage to say this sort of thing of the 
inter-war years: “‘ English and Ameri- 
can historians, of irreproachable 
liberalism, had declared that Germany 
was no more responsible than any 
other Power for the war of 1914. Who 
among us can claim innocence? I, for 
one, look back with shame to the Uni- 
versity lectures on the origins of the 
war of 1914 which I gave before the 
occupation of the Rhineland brought 
me to my senses.” 

Here then is a companion for the 
leisure hour! But... but... is he? 
Reading these delightful, witty, well 
written meditations, I began to be 
reminded of a certain lady immortalised 
by Logan Pearsall Smith in the ever- 
fresh prose of Trivia: ‘‘ As she turned 
to me with a glance full of enthusiasm 
‘What is so enchanting,’ I reflected, 
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Modern Capitalism 
and Economic 
Progress 
THOMAS WILSON 


An authoritative work directed against 
Socialism and excessive central plan- 
ning and control, by the editor of the 
Oxford Economic Papers. 12s. 6d. 


Studies in 
Revolution 
E. H. CARR 


“E, H. Carr is obviously outstanding— 
both in the single-mindedness of his 
pursuit of knowledge through the vast 
and tedious maze of Soviet writings, 
and in the breadth of personal culture 
that warrants him in attempting to 
place the Soviet revolution in the wider 
framework of world history.’’ 

(The Observer). 9s. 6d. 


Two Comedies 
ERIC LINKLATER 
The two comedies of the title are Love 
in Albania, which was performed so 
successfully in London last year, and 
To Meet the MacGregors, a gay 


burlesque of Sir Walter Scott’s ‘‘Rob 
Roy.’”’ 10s. 6d. 


REPRINTED | 


The Last Days 
of Hitler 
H. R. TREVOR-ROPER 
The second edition of this famous 


work contains a long new introductory 
chapter on Hitler’s end. 15s. 


MACMILLAN 
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‘ as the dawn of an acquainfance with a 
clever woman with whom one can share 
one’s thoughts ?’” 

“It was her remark about History, 
how she believed the builders of the 
Great Pyramid had foreseen and fore- 
told many events of Modern History, 
which made a gigantic shadow, an 
Egyptian darkness, loom between us 
on that terrace.” 

What on earth am I to think of this 
great new friend’s wisdom in the 
following passage? “‘ The essence of 
the French Revolution,” he begins 
reasonably enough, “was belief in 
man. Once you believe that man is 
naturally good, you must believe too 
that he can do anything. Napoleon 
certainly held this belief about him- 
self” (not that he was naturally good, 
I take it—the argument is already not 
holding the road as it should—trouble 
ahead—but to continue) “And no 
doubt man can do anything, if he goes 
the right way about it.” (Red lights— 
crash coming). “The right way, as 
the events of the last century and a 
half have shown, is the way of science: 
the improvement of technique.” What 
am I to do now but mourn, and think 
hard things about friends who let their 
friends down? What have I done, I 
ask, to be plunged in this blacker than 
natural fog. And what can I think 
of the political sense of a person who 
asks me to join in the following opinion: 
** As it was, Munich seemed to bring 
Hitler triumph; and he deserved it. 
The other ‘ men of Munich ’ were all, in 
their way, playing old parts and trying 
to dodge reality; they dreamt of a 
pacific Europe without conflicts of 
power. Hitler took Munich seriously 
and supposed the others did too ”? 

If this means anything remotely true, 
Hitler should, at first, have been pleased 
about Munich. But we know that he 
wasn’t, that in those first months he 
consumed more than his normal ration 
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of carpets in the paroxysms of rage 
which siezed him. People of less subtle 
mind than Mr. Taylor would suppose 
from this that Hitler did not like 
Munich, and that he broke his Munich 
undertakings because he would not 
take them seriously. They might go 
further and argue that had he done so, 
had he decided to play the Bismarck, 
he would undoubtedly have won the 
mastery of Europe for Germany. It 
is as well to admit that in political 
questions of a broad nature the stupid 
people are just as often right as the 
clever ones. It is useful in this con- 
nection to, remember that in the nine- 
teen twenties the stupid people were 
worried about the possibility of a 
military renaissance in Germany, while 
the clever ones knew the arguments 
against this expectation, and could 
understand them. There is a tedious 
old proverb about woods and trees 
which clever people don’t like to use 
because it is a disfiguring cliché, but it 
is useful for all that. It illustrates Mr. 
Taylor’s major mistake. 

His principal aim in publishing this 
book has been to insist that the key to 
lasting European peace lies in a com- 
prehensive accord between this country 
and the U.S.S.R. No one is likely to 
disagree, but there are certain diffi- 
culties in the way, and these are not 
stressed or even seriously discussed by 
the author. One of them is that 
several attempts at accord have been 
made and all of them have turned out 
to be calamitous failures. Another, 
and probably the basic difficulty, lies in 
the extreme cruelty of the Russian 
régime, a historical fact of enormous 
importance which must be frankly 
acknowledged when Russian questions 
are up for examination, and which 
Mr. Taylor will not look at. This escap- 
ism (vainly practised aforetime by neigh- 
bours of the Nazis) makes nonsense of 
Mr. Taylor’s interesting essay on 
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‘“‘The Pleasures of Ambivalence °’ " 
The World’s Greatest | | Trieste. The Italian claims to that “ 
Bookshop city are exposed for the trash they pe 
‘4 : are, and the Italian record of barbaric “ 
rule over non-Italians in Europe is ns 
fittingly recalled. Then we are told i 
that Trieste should go to Jugoslavia. 
% FOR. BOOKS * At this moment the reader codes to : 
recall that persecution, as contemptible " 
Large dept. for as and more bloody than the Italian os 
fo? kind, is not unknown in the land of 
Political Books Tito. How does Mr. Taylor answer 
that one? After bringing forward al 
New and secondhand some not wholly pertinent arguments C 
Books on every subject. about the federal character of Jugo- th 
Stock of three million slavia and the artificiality of the ac 
majority status enjoyed by the Italian cc 
volumes. population, the author can descend to di 
119-125 CHARING CROSS ROAD this: “It is an outrageous assumption ar 
LONDON, W.C2 to suppose that the Jugoslavs, who have to 
ceesesaniiaadaicanreaeaailiaaiias been our allies, will possess all the vices in 
of the old Italy . . .” su 
The shadow deepens terribly over the ac 
terrace. m 
In the darkness we are occasionally ab 
tempted to suppose that Mr. Taylor pr 
belongs to that outmoded type, the fri 
LIFE-BOAT ** modernist,” as, for instance, when sh 
FACTS we seem to hear the once bright strains th 
of the Jazz age in passages such as the 
following in an essay on Lord John 
Russell: “He had been educated: 
instead of going to Cambridge, where 
he might have learned a little math- Cr 
ematics (and that would have done his 
RADIO | finances, private and public, no harm), 
TELEPHONY or to Oxford where he could have learnt 
only theology and classics, the two T 
, most useless studies known to men— les 
hailer is being fitted to all Lifeboats. ‘The | | instead he went to Edinburgh and J ex; 
ee — - ae oe we learnt economics and ‘political theory.” ger 
Cotens The yearly cost of hiring this equip- Lytton Strachey and Phillip Guedalla gre 
ment will be £10,000. Help provide this extra wrote stuff like that, and pages of col 
— by sending a contribution however genius could not redeem the stain it ma 
ROYAL NATIONAL left on their reputations. for 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION And then the lights go up once more, i. 
42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.! unexpectedly—that is what is so ro 
ee ee wonderful about this ambivalent experi- de 
A eae abn elec. ence. The central article on 1848, the 
particularly in its masterly elaboration the 
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‘The Pleasures of Ambivalence ”’ 


of the proposition that the revolution 
of that year was the last act of France 
as the supreme European Power, is 
among the best historical essays written 
in the last ten years. He sorts out one 
of the most perplexing phenomena of 
Europe: the combined revolutionary 
and conservative French characters, 
and, for this reader at any rate, gives 
the answer to many questions. 

Mr. Taylor was the object of much 
abuse when he attended the Wroclaw 
Congress of Intellectuals in 1948, and 
the last essay here is a defence of his 
action. He points out that the wise 
course for intellectuals in such a pre- 
dicament is to accept the invitation, 
and that by refusing for the most part 
to attend at Wroclaw they allowed the 
initiative to pass to talented persons of 
subnormal mind such as are officially 
acceptable to Moscow. This argu- 
ment, in my opinion, is quite unanswer- 
able and raises an important matter of 
principle. The neo-barbarians, like all 
frightened people, will always want to 
shut doors. We should strive to keep 
them open till the last possible moment. 

CHRISTOPHER SYKES. 


THE BRITISH TRADITION 


CREATIVE ART IN BRITAIN. William 
Johnstone. Illustrated. Macmillan 
& Co. Ltd. 50s. net. 


HIS is a new and enlarged edition of 

Mr. Johnstone’s Creative Art in Eng- 
land. It amplifies the author’s previously 
expressed opinion that, contrary to the 
general and continental view, there is a 
great tradition of original art in this 
country which could be regenerated to 
make it once more a powerful esthetic 
force. 

The author, who is the Principal of the 
Central School of Arts and Crafts, states 
his case with skill and energy. The bur- 
de: of his learned argument is that from 
the end of the Roman Occupation until 
the time of Holbein British art was 
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original and vigorous. Thereafter, in his 
view, the rot set in and we began to 
worship false and foreign gods to the 
detriment of our souls and of our inter- 
national prestige. He supports his thesis 
with some two hundred plates chosen to 
show where native art excelled and when 
and how it degenerated. These include 
examples of Anglo-Saxon, early British 
and Celtic Art together, for purposes of 
comparison, with those of Assyrian, 
Chinese, African and European cultures. 
On all this he has something very definite 
to say and, with certain qualifications to 
be mentioned later, his opinions are on the 
whole balanced and judicial. 

In so provocative a work there must be 
statements which invite’ challenge. In 
spite of powerful and persuasive advocacy 
many of his readers may not be entirely 
convinced (i) that Anglo-Saxon art was 
all that he claims for it and (ii) that the 
degeneracy which he deplores was either 
as great as he contends or due, among 
other things, to the patronage which he 
regards as so malign.an influence. That 
Holbein and, later, Van Dyck were 
required to make tolerable likenesses of 
their sitters is, according to Mr. John- 
stone, ohe of the reasons why British Art 
suffered an eclipse until Hogarth arrived 
to make, in the author’s words, “ the 
first real contribution to art in this 
country since the 14th century.” 

Mr. Johnstone has some constructive 
things to say about Art teaching to-day, 
but he tends to over-estimate the signi- 
ficance of Child Art. There have never 
been more young students of Art than 
there are at the moment. If the number 
were to be halved by some ordinance 
(which Heaven forbid!) or by economic 
pressure (which is more probable) it 
would be no disaster. Very many of these 
young people have no higher ambition 
than to qualify as art teachers, a prospect 
as depressing as the acceptance by so 
many young women of stenography as a 
career. 

Mr. Johnstone’s complaint of the pre- 
vailing art domination of Paris is reason- 
able. The grand conspiracy to play down 
British artistic effort has persisted since 


astute dealers like Vollard bought up the 
work of the Impressionists. Consciously, 
and sometimes unconsciously, many 
British critics and art historians, notably 
the late Roger Fry, have given support to 
this propaganda. Considerable as the 
achievement of the French Impressionists 
was, it owed much to the vision and 
pioneer work of men like Constable and 
Turner, neither of whom receive much 
acknowledgment across the Channel. Art 
may not have boundaries, but it certainly 
has douanes. 

It must be observed that in his review 
of British creative art Mr. Johnstone is 
occasionally guilty of surprising inequali- 
ties and omissions. Augustus John, for 
instance, receives scant reference (“ British 
tradition plus French Impressionism ; 
Slade School; representational ’’) under a 
reproduction of one of his lesser works. 
Mr. John’s name commands respect, even 
if it is not shouted, on the closely guarded 
banks of the Seine. John Nash is not 
mentioned at all, although it would be 
difficult to find a more individual painter 
nor one closer to the great British tradition. 
This is all the more surprising since the 
naive and immature art of the late Christo- 
pher Wood is illustrated and described as 
having derived from Constable indirectly 
via France. Cotman, one of the out- 
standing water colourists of all time, is 
represented by the reproduction of one oil 
painting with the curious comment that 
** Living to-day he would have worked in 
an abstract pattern.’ This of the man 
who produced the lyrical Greta drawings 
is surely an_ indigestible assumption. 
Thomas Girtin, to whom none less than 
Turner is reputed to have paid generous 
acknowledgment, is entirely absent, while 
Blake gets seven plates, two in full colour, 
and nearly two pages of dithyrambic 
appreciation. To one outside the mystical 
circle of the Blake cult this seems dis- 
proportionate. 

Even if one is obliged to question the 
validity of Mr. Johnstone’s thesis and to 
quarrel with some of his judgments this 
admirably written and handsome book 
deserves close and earnest attention. 

SYDNEY J. MAIDEN. 
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. Cricket, like so many English sports, has . 


close associations with the inn. Outside the 
famous Bat & Ball Inn at Hambledon 
there are two old-fashioned cricket bats and 
B a two-stump wicket carved in stone to commemorate 


the days when the men of Hambledon beat 


All England. That traditional association 
between inn and sport is still maintained 
by brewer and landlord. A good game 
followed by a glass of beer, especially 


now it’s stronger — there’s nothing better. 


beer is best 
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ROUGH OR SMOOTH 


THE FACE OF WALES. Tudor Edwards. 
Batsford. 12s. 6d. Wessex. Ralph 
Dutton. Batsford. 12s. 6d. 


HE above title is not meant to suggest 

anything to do with tennis, but merely 
the main difference between the landscapes 
or rather countenances of Wales and 
Wessex. Wales is a countryside of moun- 
tains and torrents, of over-hanging frown- 
ing slate crags, a land of rough grim smiles. 
In contrast Wessex, with its rolling downs, 
twinkling chalk streams, and wide open 
spaces is smooth, almost bland in expres- 
sion. 


All of which is admirably and pain- 
stakingly set forth in these two recent 
additions to that now well-known and 
successful Face of Britain series. It is 
perhaps hardly fair for a countryman to 
review them, for these sort of books are 
guide books for townsfolk; and whether 
they should read them before or after 
exploring the district they describe is for 
townsfolk to decide. All this countryman 
can do is to say that he has been unable to 
find any incorrect information in either of 
them. 


Somehow neither book comes alive. To 
coin a word, they are too “ cataloguey.” 
If anyone wants to know the how of 
Llandeusant, the why of Langton Matra- 
vers, or anything about any other place in 
Wales or Wessex, all he or she has to do is 
to study the index in the appropriate book, 
and then turn up the required information. 
Historically, architecturally, and geogra- 
phically, it will be there in good measure. 


But while both Mr. Edwards and Mr. 
Dutton are competent and informative 
guides, as companions they seem to let the 
reader down rather badly. They never 
enthuse; and worse still, they never get 
cross, really cross about anything. Appar- 
ently there is nothing in either Wales or 
Wessex to-day that can move either of 
these writers to mild annoyance, much less 
righteous indignation. Here an admirer of 
Wales and a native of Wessex finds that 
difficult to understand. 


A. G. STREET. 


IMPERIAL ANTHOLOGY 


FROM EMPIRE TO COMMONWEALTH. Jack 
Simmons. Odhams Press. 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR SIMMONS has chosen 

as his sub-title, ‘‘ Principles of British 
Imperial Government.” He has _illus- 
trated the growth of these principles, and 
their application over several centuries of 
change, by a masterly series of extracts 
from the cold print of many records. For 
what an ocean of Statutes, Despatches, 
Commissions, Committee Reports, and 
copies of Hansard there is to fish in. He 
begins with Henry VII’s letters patent to 
John Cabot in 1496, and ends with the 
report of the Prime Minister’s conference 
on India’s membership of the Common- 
wealth in 1949. In twenty-three pages of 
Introduction he follows the golden threads 
of British Imperial principles, through the 
years. The encouragement of separate 
national identity, and not its restriction, in 
our dependencies. The wisdom of Dur- 
ham, Elgin and Grey, who managed to 
convince their contemporaries of what had 
seemed paradox; that dependencies could 
cease to be dependent and become the 
closer allies for it. Then the transition of 
the Dominions from Dependence to 
Independence, and then to the bond of 
mutual Inter-dependence. 


For some of his extracts, the author has 
dug deep. Others are classic, such as 
Burke’s speech on Colonial Trusteeship 
delivered more than a hundred and fifty 
years before UNO laid claim to the 
concept. 


** Other powers have had their great 
Colonial administrators,” says the author, 
“. . . but none... has spared to its 
Empire so high a proportion of its best 
men as Britain has done during the past 
two centuries.” 


Few would disagree with him. Fewer 
still who have read this admirable an- 
thology. 


TWEEDSMUIR. 
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SALUTE TO ELEPHANTS 


By Sir PERCIVAL GRIFFITHS, C.LE. 


on Burma which deals, not with 

politics and chaos, but with the great 
teak forests and the men and elephants 
who developed them. Men who live 
long in the jungle are always liable to 
become either cranky or dogmatic; 
but Colonel Williams has escaped these 
dangers and the outstanding features of 
Elephant Bill are sanity and modesty. 
The simple, yet graphic, descriptions 
and the author’s sense of humour make 
this one of the. most fascinating books 
of the year—the kind of book which, 
once started, has to be finished, even 
in the small hours of the. morning. 

By a curious perversity of nature, the 
best teak wood in Burma grows in 
difficult, mountainous country where 
tractors and machinery can hardly oper- 
ate and where leeches and malaria make 
life a misery for all except those few 
over whom the jungle casts its magic 
spell. Big business knows where to 
find such men; and when, in the time 
of King Theebaw, a member of the 
Bombay-Burma Corporation visited 
Upper Burma, he soon realised the 
value of the forests and obtained a 
lease of large hill areas on payment 
of royalties. As a source of wealth 
the forests are inexhaustible. Only 
one tree of ten or twelve is felled at 
any given time, the rest being left 
to mature until the next felling cycle, 
perhaps twenty-five years later. The 
trees, Colonel Williams tells us, are not 
moved immediately after being felled 
but are left lying for three years—not 
only that they may become seasoned 


I: is refreshing to-day to read a book* 


* Elephant Bill. 
Williams, 
:8s. net. 


By Lt-Col. J. H. 


O.B.E. Rupert Hart-Davis. 


but also because green teak will not 
float. 

After the logs have been cut to the 
appropriate sizes and shapes—* Eng- 
lish Square” for Europe and “ White 
Star” for ship building—they have to 
be got to the main waterways where 
they are built into rafts and floated 
down to Rangoon. The real problem 
is to get them from the almost in- 
accessible forests, through great gorges 
blocked with boulders, across ravines 
and up or down great cliffs to the 
waterways. No other agency but that 
of elephants could do this, and so 
the first task of the Bombay-Burma 
Corporation was to capture wild ele- 
phants and break them in. 

This is an expensive and cruel process, 
and it appears too that captured 
elephants seldom work as well as those 
born in captivity. When the Bombay- 
Burma Corporation had a herd of 
about 2,000 elephants, they found that, 
with proper care, deaths and births 
about balanced. Further kheddar 
operations were unnecessary. A large 
staff was required for the care of the 
animals; and Colonel Williams began 
his life in Burma as one of the European 
assistants who, with the help of Shan, 
Karen or Burman “ oozies,” was 
responsible for the welfare of the 
Company’s herds. It is a hard and 
dangerous life, but some men are made 
for it—and Colonel Williams was 
obviously one. He makes light of the 
danger himself—but read his descrip- 
tion of a routine chase after an elephant 
which had gone “ musth” and killed 
a gun boy. 

Pooban halted and swung round to 
face me or the bark of my rifle which 
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he had heard. Then he took up the 
never-to-be-forgotten attitude of an 
elephant about to charge with the trunk 
well tucked away in his mouth like a 
wound up watch spring or the proboscis 
of a butterfly. As he charged it flashed 
through my mind that I had no time to 
reload. I depended upon the hard- 
nosed bullet in the right barrel. At 
25 yards I took a chest shot. At 20 
yards Pooban fell. His head dropped; 
his tusks drove 9 inches into the ground; 
for a few seconds he balanced and then 
toppled over, dead. I dropped my 
rifle and was sick, vomiting with fear 
and excitement and regret. 


Or again, turn to the author’s 
description of elephant surgery:— 


Up to the time of the reconquest of 
Burma, all elephant surgery was on old 
and somewhat primitive lines. It needs 
confidence to walk under an elephant’s 
jaw and tusks, armed with a bellied 
knife with a 10-inch blade 4 inches 
across in one’s left hand and a 6-lb. 
wooden club in the right hand and 
then tell him to hold up his head while 
you drive the knife up to the hilt into a 
huge abscess on his chest with one blow 
of the mallet. One blow of the mallet 
is all you can get—if you try another 
you must look out for squalls. The 
elephant does not like it but if you do 
the job properly and make a quick, 
quiet getaway to his flank, he will 
let you go back ten minutes later to 
clean out the abscess. 


Patience, too, is wanted, both on the 
part of the European assistant and the 
“ oozie,” for the recipe of the training 
of an elephant is never to be in a hurry 
and never to give in. The first attempt 
to persuade him to tolerate a rider on 
his head may last for twenty-four hours 
without intermission :— 


However long it may take the Bur- 
mans never give in. . . the animal has 
to be taught that man’s will power is 
stronger than its own. * 


Whatever be the truth of the saying 
that the elephant never forgets, his 
practical judgment in such matters as 
moving logs across hills and along the 
side of precipices is superb. 


She knows the marge of safety to a 
foot and when a log is 10 feet from the 
edge she refuses to haul it any closer. 


In this life the author grew to under 
stand men as well as elephants and he 
has much that is interesting to say 
about the Burmans. 


The temperament of a nasty tempered 
elephant is somewhat like that of a 
Burman. The animal loses its temper 
and kills and realises too late what it 
has done. In just the same way a 
Burman will lose his temper over some 
trivial gambling debt and will draw his 
dagger and stab his best friend—ten 
minutes later he will realise with most 
bitter regret what he has done. 


On the other hand, 


like the elephant, the jungle Burman 
makes a marvellous patient. Both when 
they are ill have an implicit trust even 
in the most amateur of doctors whose 
equipment is all too often only a first- 
aid box the size of a biscuit tin. 


Temptation to quote from this 
charming book is almost irresistible, 
but we must pass on to the second part. 
There the author tells in his unassuming 
way the part played by elephants and 
their masters in the evacuation from 
Burma and more important still in 
building the bridges for the return of 
the allied armies to Burma in 1944. 
To begin with the army not unnaturally 
thought the Elephant Corps a joke, 
but before long, the demand for their 
services was insatiable. They hauled 
lorries out of creeks, they put the logs 
into place for bridges—even when that 
involved the difficult task of lifting and 
passing them from ground level to 
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a height of nine or ten feet—they pulled 
landing craft over the shallows, and 
they even hauled locomotives. In all 
this they stood up to gunfire and, 
perhaps more difficult still, for the 
elephant is a nervous animal, they 
worked alongside pile drivers and bull- 
dozers. 

Perhaps the most difficult task faced 
by Colonel Williams and his elephants 
was when, with a small party of 
refugees, they almost had to dig their 
way westwards from Haochin to the 
plains of Assam. They could not turn 
back for they were cut off by the 
Japanese and the only road forward 
was along a knife-edge across a rock- 
faced escarpment with sheer cliffs 
above and below. 


In some places it was so steep that 
the elephants would be almost standing 
on their hind legs. 


and so narrow that the men who went 
ahead to cut the jungle had to crawl 
on all fours. The odds seemed to be 
heavily against success; but the Bur- 
man “ oozies” were magnificent, and 
under the leadership of Bandoola, a 
magnificent tusker, the elephants made 


the grade. At the end of it . 


the back legs of some of the animals 
had been strained to such a point that 
when they halted they would not stop 
quivering. 


It is impossible to convey in a few 
words the drama of this journey or 
the determination of Colonel Williams 
and his colleagues. 

This is a book for everybody—for 
the student of nature or of the East, 
for the man who is proud of British 
enterprise and courage or the schoolboy 
who will be fascinated by every page 
of it. 


P. J. GRIFFITHS. 


BANDOOLA ON THE KNIFE-EDGE. 


SOME -GOOD NOVELS* 
By Milward Kennedy 


UPERFICIALLY, The Show Must Go 

On and Through the Valley have some- 
thing in common. Each is a very long 
novel, each is crowded with detail. But 
there the likeness ends. Mr. Rice is pre- 
dominantly a dramatist. What is more, 
his story tells how the production of a 
play is affected by the loves and lusts and 
hates of a great number of people closely 
or distantly concerned in the affair, as well 
as all the troubles of finance and organisa- 
tion which beset the producer’s path. 
There is a weakness at the heart of the 
story—the reader has to take it for granted 


* The Show Must Go On. By Elmer Rice 
(Gollancz, 12s. 6d.). Through the Valley. By 
Robert Henriques (Collins, 12s. 6d.). All 
Souls. By Geraldine Symons (Longmans, 
Green & Co., 9s. 6d.). Mr. Midshipman 
Hornblower. By C. S. Forester (Michael 
Joseph, 9s. 6d.). A Murder is Announced. By 
Agatha Christie (Collins, 8s. 6d.).  Elephant’s 
tage By E. C. Bentley (Hodder & Stoughton, 
s. 6d.). 
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that the Ibsenish play written by an un- 
known, small-town youth has indeed some- 
thing of genius. If this assumption is 
made, then the rest becomes convincing 
enough. Mr. Rice’s management of the 
mechanics is admirable. Relentlessly, he 
makes one difficulty succeed another at 
exactly the right dramatic moment. For 
this purpose he takes the reader far afield, 
into the lives and habits of a multitude of 
characters. He has to do so, but it must 
be confessed that he somewhat overdoes 
it. On the stage it may be less and not 
more distracting if each in a crowd of 
characters moves and acts, instead of 
standing stock still. But in a book there is 
a danger of exhausting the reader and con- 
fusing the main story. Again, Mr. Rice’s 
style—brisk in dialogue, laboured and 
clumsy in narrative—is a fresh reminder 
that he is a dramatist. Finally, he is more 
concerned with his characters’ actions than 
with any penetrating analysis of their 
motives; and because his play-producer 
is the character most deeply etched, with 
his thwarted ambition, his rare ability, his 
hypersensitivity, he tends to displace from 
their central positions both the business 
of the production and its effect upon the 
author of the play. The net result is a 
considerable book that holds the reader’s 
interest, though not so easily as to make 
the 476 pages seem fewer than they are. 
By contrast the even lengthier Through 
the Valley is decidedly a writer’s novel, at 
once sensitive and brutally powerful. Its 
theme is impalpable—the passing away of a 
landed estate (and so an order of society), 
first through its own inevitable and often 
admirable extravagances and then through 
the gradual revolution that Britain has 
experienced since the 1930’s. The Mere- 
dith household—the old General, his 
young wife, his friends, his children and 
theirs, his grooms and servants, his 
tenants—we meet them all when the 
glories are on the verge of fading, and we 
see how they shift their ways and stations 
and relationships as the years go by. Here, 
too, there is plenty of dramatic episode and 
even more promiscuous licence than Mr. 
Rice displays behind the curtain of his 
New York theatre. But all the time Mr. 


Henriques’s interest is in character, emo- 
tion, motive, rather than in events—which 
matter to him chiefly for their effect on 
character and their illustration of it. Be- 
cause the essential appeal is to the inward 
eye, the reader may at times find himself 
puzzled to know what, in terms of physical 
existence, has happened. Nor is there 
dramatic precision to guide him along the 
complicated path. The theme matters more 
than the plot, and requires excursions into 
reflection and argument which in a sense 
delay the progress of the narrative. It is, of 
course, an enormous and moving theme, 
compared with Mr. Rice’s Show. If Mr. 
Henriques cannot do full justice to it 
(what a lot to ask !), he has produced a 
novel that deserves not only to be read but 
to be kept on the shelf against the day 
when memory stirs an impulse to re-read it. 

All Souls is a first novel of considerable 
charm and promise. Whether it can 
properly be said, as its publishers suggest, 
to“ tell of five generations of the Abercorn 
family ’’ depends upon that “ tell of.’’ It 
tells enough of Lucy, wife of Jacob Aber- 
corn, and their farming in Australia in the 
1850’s, to give a clear picture of Lucy and 
to introduce us to her son, Tom. Indeed 
we should like to hear more of her before 
we move with Tom to China. Then we 
have scarcely made friends with his wife, 
Licia, when she dies—and here is their 
daughter, - Sickle, married to a sailor, 
shifted from China to England, in love 
with a diplomatist. My impression is that 
Sickle’s charm captured her creator. 
Although her daughter, Cessie, and her 
grandson, Peter, take up the running, 
Sickle wins the race very comfortably. She 
is indeed the main theme of a book in 
which, though several of the men-folk are 
neatly etched as a woman sees or likes to 
see them, it is the women who hold the 
centre of the stage. They, and particu- 
larly Sickle, who seems to be a developed 
combination of Lucy and Licia, are most 
sympathetically drawn, if their simplicity 
and integrity seem something more than 
life-size. Miss Symons, too, handles her 


backgrounds admirably, especially in the 
Chinese scenes.’ But the book’s construc- 
tion lacks taughtness and falls short of the 
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descriptive 
narrative. Indeed it leads its author to 
considerable extravagance. She had three 
good stories to tell, three central characters 
to present. She has used them all in one 
novel, and by so doing has not enhanced 
its very real merit. 

Mr. Forester can spin a yarn, and he has 
a Kiplingesque knack of familiarising him- 
self with the technicalities of an alien trade 
—though by this time there can be nothing 
alien to him in square-rigged ships. These 
gifts he brings to Mr. Midshipman Horn- 
blower. But the book is no more than a 
series of short stories. Having discovered 
the Hornblower goldmine, Mr. Forester 
has set himself to extract the last ounce 
from it. Truth to tell, these flash-backs to 
the early career of the hero of a series of 
novels scarcely come off. The collection is 
too episodic, even melodramatic; charac- 
ter plays too small a part—and we 
remember, if Mr. Forester does not, that 
he has been a notable inventor of character 
(including Captain Hornblower), as well as 
a contriver of adventure. 

We have been made well aware that 
A Murder is Announced is Agatha Christie’s 
fiftieth detective novel. Quite rightly, for 
hers is an unsurpassed record. It is not 
merely the number of her books, but the 
high standard that they so consistently 
maintain. Now and again they reach the 
heights, they never sink low. Like its 
predecessors, No. 50 has an ingenious plot 
so neatly handled that the reader may 
properly lament his folly in missing this 
or that clue. It is fair to the reader. Its 
characters are very much like people you 
know or, perhaps, meet—for Mrs. Christie 
is not concerned with profundity of human 
character. This is a weakness, you may 
finally decide, in A Murder is Announced, 


character-drawing and _ the 


whose plot depends for its plausibility- 


upon character. I should add that the 
solving is in the hands not of Poirot, as 
might have been a Jubilee expectation, but 
of old Miss Marple. It begins with an 


advertisement in a provincial weekly paper 
that a murder is announced at a certain 
hour and day in Miss Blacklock’s house n 
a West Country village. After one violent 
death has been followed by two others, the 
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tale ends—but I will not deprive you of the 
pleasure of surprised discovery. 

Elephant’s Work is aptly termed by its 
author, E. C. Bentley, an enigma. On the 
whole it suggests the inventor of the 
Clerihew rather than of Trent’s Last Case. 
Its plot will give you no headache, its 
occasional rough and tumbles no night- 
mare. It is sunny, leisurely reading, with 
a flavour of satire, a turn of phrase to make 
you smile, and many a digression to delay 
the dénouement. When I tell you that it 
starts with a train accident—work of an 
elephant—in which the placid Severn 
(whom we have heard addressed as “* my 
lord ’’), loses his memory and acquires a 
pistol and a forged passport, you may 
perhaps imagine the kind of misunder- 
standing that lies ahead. What will chiefly 
surprise you will be the placidity of after- 
events, and what will chiefly please you 
may be the author’s urbane, allusive style. 
What you may gently criticise is the pro- 
traction of the ending. 

MILWARD KENNEDY. 


SOME GRAMOPHONE RECORDS 
FOR JUNE 


By Alec Robertson 


HE nightingales singing tirelessly, as I 

write this review, emphasise that June, 
on records also, has been a month of 
fine and beautiful singing; and for that 
reason the greater part of this review will 
be devoted to vocal records. 


ORCHESTRAL 

Some of the many duplications in the 
orchestral field are less good than the best 
of their predecessors, but I think the 
beautiful quality of the strings of the 
Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra have never 
been so well reproduced as in Von 
Karajan’s performance of Mozart’s ever- 
enchanting Serenade in G Major, K525, 
the Eine Kleine Nachtmusik.* The Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra, under Kletzki, give us 
some glorious wind tone in Wagner’s 
Siegfried Idyll.t The new issues should 


* Columbia LX 1293-4, 
+ Columbia LX 1296-7. 
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therefore be heard even by those who have 
good recordings of these pieces. 

Sibelius’ Sixth Symphony in D minor 
has only, until now, been available in the 
third of the Society Albums devoted to 
his works. The symphony, neither heroic 
like the Fifth nor epic like the Seventh, is 
curiously intimate and withdrawn—in 
spite of the large orchestra used—and this 
is perhaps the reason why it has never been 
popular. This welcome issue, with a fine 
performance by Sir Thomas Beecham and 
the Royal Philharmonic Orchestra,* gains 
enormously from modern methods of re- 
cording which bring out, as the earlier 
issue could not, much more of the beauty 
of the orchestration. The three move- 
ments of the Serenade in F Major by 
Roussel (Miinch and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra)} should make many 
new friends for this very original composer. 
He makes up in Gallic clarity, wit, 
characteristic scoring, and a fascinating 
vein of exoticism—he had a great affinity 
with the East—for what he lacks in melodic 
invention. This composer’s music takes 
very kindly to the recording process. 


VOCAL 


With no special recommendations to 
make among the instrumental records I 
will pass on to the vocal. There is a fine 
addition to the Bach bi-centenary record- 
ings and one that has long been wanted, 
Bach’s 82nd Church Cantata for solo bass 
(without chorus), Ich habe genug, accom- 
panied by solo oboe, strings and organ 
(Anthony Bernard conducting the Phil- 
harmonia Orchestra with Sidney Sutcliffe, 
oboe, and Geraint Jones, organ).{ 

Hans Hotter, with admirable support 
by those just named, sings the music with 
great tenderness and restraint and excels 
in the recitatives and in the exquisite 
slumber song “* Schlummert ein,” which is 
analogous to Simeon’s Nunc Dimittis. The 
whole cantata depicts, as has been said, 
““ the Heavenly homesickness of one de- 
tached from the world,’ one who greets 
death with ecstasy, untouched by the 


* HMV DB.9466-8. 
+ Decca AK 317-8. 
t Columbia LX 1290-2. 
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slightest hint of morbidity. No Bach lover 
should miss this superb recording. 

There is as yet no complete recording of 
Mozart’s Die Entfiishring aus dem Seraglio, 
and it is many years since a German 
version of Osmin’s buffo aria known to us 
as “* Ah, my pretty brace of fellows ’’ has 
been available. Ludwig Weber, accom- 
panied by the Vienna Philharmonic Orches- 
tra,* singsthis, and the first act aria ‘‘ Wer 
ein Liebchen hat gefunden,” with infectious 
high spirits and a fine sense of characteri- 
sation. Mascia Predit, in Tchaikovsky’s 
well-known song“ At the Ball”’ and a less 
well known one “ The Gipsy,” + presents 
beautifully sung pictures of the tremulous 
young girl and of the sultry gipsy. They 
are a lesson in the use of tone variety. 

Wolf’s In der Friike, from the second 
Morike volume, and Die ihr schwebt, from 
the first book of the Spanisches Liederbuch; 
an especially lovely song in which the 
Virgin Mary begs the wind and the palm 
trees not to disturb her sleeping child— 
are sung with real insight and richness of 
tone by Flora Nielsen.t In the last of 
these three excellent song recordings Mar- 
garet Ritchie carols away charmingly in 
Bishop’s ““ Bid me discourse ’’ and Boyce’s 
‘“* Tell me gentle Shepherd.” § Gerald 
Moore is the perfect and most versatile 
accompanist in all these songs. 


LIGHT 

The French vocal group Les Compagnons 
de la France, singing unaccompanied and 
in English“ Les Trois Cloches”’ and‘* That 
Lucky old Sun,”’ || carries off the honours 
in the light vocal music section and in the 
instrumental section the Italian quintetto 
Scotti makes a fascinating sound on flute, 
guitar, mandoline, banjo, and zither in 
La Sorella and a tarantella ‘ Fischie- 
tando ”’ (whistling).4] England shows up 
well in a song Casarella and a gallop 
“* Flying Colours ”’ played by the Queen’s 
Hall Light Orchestra conducted by Robert 
Farnon.** ALEC ROBERTSON. 

* Columbia LB.96. 

+ HMV DA 1941. 

~t HMV B 9916. 

§ HMV C 3983. 

|| Columbia DB 2697. 

4] Columbia DC 461 (special list). 
** Decca F 9408. 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” 


The Hellmash of Quality 


MISCHA ELMAN , 
with WOLFGANG ROSE at the piano 


Aus der Heimat, No. 2— Smetana 
(two parts) - - - DAI942 


SIR THOMAS BEECHAM 
ROYAL PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


Symphony No. 6 in D Minor, Op. 
104— Sibelius - - DB6640-2 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD 
with GERALD MOORE at the piano 


Der Engel: Stehe Still (Nos. | and2 
of ‘Finf Gedichte von Mathilde 
Wesendonck'’)—Wagner DB 6841 


THE GRAMOPHONE COMPANY LIMITED, HAYES, MIDDLESEX 


“HIS MASTER’S VOICE” 


J UNG records 


ALFRED CORTOT 

Etudes Nos. 25, 26 and 27 (from 

Nos. |, 2 and 3 of ‘‘ Trois nouvelles 

Etudes’’)—Chopin ; Waltz No. 6 in 

D Flat Major, Op. 64, No. |—Chopin 
DB 21070 

MASCIA PREDIT 

with GERALD MOORE at the piano 

At the Ball ; The Gypsy — both by 

Tchaikovsky - - = DAI94l 


ISSAY DOBROWEN 
THE PHILHARMONIA ORCHESTRA 


Overture and Polovtsi March, 
C 3979-80 


“Prince |gor’’—Borodin 


TO GROW 


Most of our 900 children come from conditions of overcrowding, bereavement 
or unhappiness which create serious and urgent problems for a parent or children. 


We give them Help and Hope 


PLEASE HELP US IN THIS IMPORTANT WORK 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES 


& “ARETHUSA ” 


TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 


Patron: H.M. 


THE KING 
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GIVE THEM ROOM 


EDUCATIONAL 


SPECIAL TRAINING 


RIPPLEGATE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. Golden 
Lane, E.C.1.—Finishing and Secretarial Course.—Apply 
the Clerk to the Governors (MONarch 7161). 


ST. JAMES’S SECRETARIAL COLLEGE. 
‘THE most comprehensive training for the Secretarial 
Profession, 34 GROSVENOR PLACE, S.W.1, and 
4 WETHERBY GARDENS, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 
S.W.5. Country Residential Branch at Bradpole, near 
Bridport, Dorset. 


MAYFAIR SECRETARIAL 
COLLEGE FOR GENTLEWOMEN. 


57 DUKE STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE, W.1. 
MAY. 6226-7. 


THE TRIANGLE SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
SOUTH MOLTON STREET, W.1. Full Secretarial 
training for women. Appointments Register open to 
students throughout their career. Early application for 
1950/51 vacancies essential (MAY. 5306-8.) 


BENDIXEN’S 
e- Nourse (née Bendixen), B.A., Miss Turner, B.Sc., 
A.K.C., Miss M. E. Lang., B.A., Dipl. Educ. Staff of 
qualified tutors to women students. 
Laboratories. Prospectus on application. 
66 BAKER STREET, W.1. Welbeck 5802. 


CHILTERN NURSERY TRAINING COLLEGE, Caver- 
sham, Reading. Affiliated A.N.T.C. (Full Certificate.) 
Courses for National Examination 18 months to 2 years. 
Six to twelve months’ courses in child care (birth to 5 years) 
for girls intending to take up Teaching, Nursing or Social 
Work. Fees £110 per annum. Apply to the Principal. 


AVIES, LAING and DICK, 7, Holland Park, W.11.— 

Individual tuition .for examinations. Navy Special 
Entry, Army Entrance (new scheme). Ist M.B., Higher 
and School Certificates, London Matriculation, University 
Entrance and Scholarships. Tel. No. Park 7437-8. 


HARTWAY,” SEVENOAKS, KENT.—Resident 

students prepared for Fighting Services, Intermediate 
Engineering, Matriculation, School Certificate Exami- 
nations. Individual Tuition. Principal Inst. Comdr. 
C. E. ABELSON, M.A., R.N.(Retd. 


OYS, CHETNOLE, SHERBORNE, DORSET.— 
TUITI ON. Common Entrance, Matriculation, and 
Services Entry Examinations.—Apply to C. S. Haslam. 


SCHOOLS 
TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY, LIMITED 


can give reliable advice (gratis) concerning 
SCHOOLS, TUTORS, DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 
FINISHING SCHOOLS (at home and on the Continent), 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGES. 

Publishers of ‘* Schools ’’ Complete Guide to Boys’ and 
Girls’ Schools. Fully Illustrated. Price 6s., Post Free; 
also ‘* Scholarships at Boys’ Public Schools ”’ (3s. 6d.) and 

** Scholarships at Girls’ Schools ”’ (2s. 6d.) 
CLARENDON HOUSE, 11, 12 CLIFFORD ST., 
NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
Telephone, Regent 2803. 


ARENTS SEEKING SCHOOLS, Tutors, &c., advice 
and details free. (’Phone Liv. 1268.) Universal School 
Agency, 185, Selhurst Road, S.E.25. 


CROWBOROUGH, SUSSEX. 
ROVE PARK SCHOOL. 800 ft. above sea level. Pre- 
paratory for Public Schools. Recognised by Ministry 
of Education. Incorporated Assoc. of Prep. Schools. 


w——-~ AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
NGHAM SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
1- rs PARADISE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Principal, nrg Edmunds, D.Mus. 
Secretary, C. H. Knight. 
LIST OF CLASSES EREE. 


UPPER CHINE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Principal: Miss K. M. Damon, M.R.S.T., F.R.G.S. 
The School is recognised by the Ministry of Education 
as an efficient independent school. Preparation for School 
and Higher Certificates, University Entrance and Scholar- 
ships. Music a special feature. 
Domestic, Secretarial and other Sixth Form Courses. 
Fine playing fields. Swimming Pool. Private Chapel. 


BOARDING SCHOOLS 


TUTORS and TRAINING COLLEGES 
Advice given free of charge. State age, approximate fee 
and district preferred. 


J. & J. PATON, Ltp. 
143 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4 


Telephone: Mansion House 5053. 
Publishers of Paton’s List of Schools. Post free 5/9 


HOTELS 


LONDON 
REAT WESTERN ROYAL HOTEL, Paddington 
Station, W.2. Accommodation for Cocktail 


Bar. Lounges. Reception Rooms for parties. 


ROYAL COURT HOTEL, Sloane Square, S.W.1. First- 
class. Moderate Tariff. 2 lifts. A. Wild Bey, late of 
Cairo. Sloane 9191. 


COUNTRY 


ASCOT.—Berystede Hotel. West End standard of com- 
fort in country surroundings. Extensive gardens. Hard 


Tennis Courts. Golf. Riding. Phone: 888 


YLESBURY.—Bull’s Head Hotel. Charming country 
for week-ends; H. & C. all bedrooms; garages; English 
fare. *Phone 120. Propr.: Sidney H. Smith. 


OLD JORDANS HOSTEL, BEACONSFIELD. 21 miles 

from London, but right in the country; now booking 
for holiday season July, August and September. Write for 
Brochure. John Clark, Warden. 
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PARK HOUSE, BEPTON, MIDHURST, SUSSEX. A 
private Country House Hotel. Comfortable beds, good 
food, home produce, central heating, h. & c. in most rooms 
Golf, riding available. Own tennis courts & putting course. 
9 acres ground lovely downs 5 minutes’ walk. Children 
welcomed. A.A. approved. Brochure on request. Resident 
Owners, Major & Mrs. O’Brien. Tel.: Midhurst 490. 


BRIGHTON.—Curzon Hotel. 
— the traffic of the front. 
5314. 


Facing the sea but away 
Passenger lift. Phone: 


ARLYON BAY HOTEL 
ST. AUSTELL S. CORNWALL 
Enchantingly positioned on the coast overlooking Carlyon 
Bay. Spacious lawns, tennis, billiards, own 18 hole golf 
coyrse adjoins hotel. Bowls, indoor tennis, squash, badmin- 


ton at nearby Club. 
Phone: Par 404. Thos. Hill, Manager. 


ARDIFF.—Park Hotel; Restaurant; Grill; Banqueting 
Rooms; Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Hairdressing; Garage. 
*Phone 2566 (5 lines). 


OTSWOLDS. — OLD RED _ LION’ HOTEL. 

Stow-on-the-Wold, Glos. (Tel. 66.) Good cooking, 
well heated ; garden ; own poultry ; bracing, very restful. 
Winter from 3 gns. Summer 5-6igns. 


HOTELS 


ONWAY.—Castle Hotel. Four first-class Golf Courses. 


Sea Fishing. Touring centre for North Wales. Phone: 
3213 
bee .—ROYAL HIBERNIAN. 
*Phone 74791 (4 or Tel.: Hibernia. 
ISHGUARD, PEM.—Fishguard Bay Hotel. Adjoin- 


ing Harbour. 40 bedrooms. Miid climate. Private trout 
fishing. 


RoTHay HOTEL, GRASMERE. Contes of English Lakes 
Licensed. A.A., "& R.A.C. Summer Terms 7 to 9 gns., 
Winter Terms 4 to 6 gns. Michael H. Dand. Grasmere 6. 


HINDHEAD for HEALTH. 
ar mene (Wood Road) for quiet and comfort. 
elec. fires. Away from main rds.; ’midst pines 
and oe tins and anita nr. golf. ’Phone: 49, 


OVE, Sussex. Dudley Hotel. 75 rooms, 36 bathrooms. 
Restaurant open to non-residents—American Bar— 
witioot Garage. Hove 36266. Mngng. Dir.: F. KUNG —_ 


cee .—Le Strange — and Golf Links 
‘Hotel. A.A., also R.A.C. *Phone: 10. 


EREFORD. ‘* GREEN DRAGON ” leading hotel in 

the County. Comfortable beds, luxurious lounges, good 
food and wines, a cheerful atmosphere and moderate charges. 
Lift, H. & C. all bedrms. Rdcd. terms Oct. to Mar. Salmon 
Fishing. Phone 2506 or write THE MANAGER. 


[NSTOw, N. DEVON—THE MARINE HOTEL. On the 

estuary of the Taw and Torridge. Golf at Westward Ho! 
Sailing and fishing. Situate midway between Barnstaple 
and Bideford. Hot and cold water all bedrooms. Telegrams 
and Telephone: Instow 88. 


KILLARNEY enies 
International Hotel. Tel. 16. 


KING’ S ARMS HOTEL, LAUNCESTON, CORNWALL. 

To avoid closing Hotel and dismissing staff, we offer 
especially reduced terms at 15s., inclusive, daily, for win- 
ter months; double room, £8 8s. weekly for monthly booking. 


LELANT, CORNWALL. OLD QUAY HOUSE. Com- 

fortable country hotel on Estuary. All bedrooms h. & c. 
Appetising meals. Licensed to residents. 
exploring West Cornwall by car, bus or train. 
etc., nearby. Tel.: Hayle 2347. 


Ideal centre for 
Golf, bathing, 


EWES.—White Hart Hotel; large lounge; conservatory; 
garden; Tudor panelled rooms; hunters and hacks for 
Sussex Downs.—Watton, Proprietor. Tele. 94. 


LANGOLLEN.—Hand Hotel. One of the best in N. 


Wales. H. & C. water all rooms. Fishing. A.A. and 
R.A.C. ’Phone: 3207. Telegrams: ‘* Handotel.”’ 
ARLBOROUGH.—Castle and Ball Hotel. Com- 


fortable modern accommodation in an old Hostelry. 
Hot and cold water in bedrooms. ’Phone: 2. 


ATLOCK.—New Bath Hotel. Indoor and Outdoor 
Swimming Pools of thermal water. Hard Tennis Court. 
*Phone: Matlock 39. 


SMEDLEY’ S HYDRO- 
MATLOCK 
in the heart of picturesque Derbyshire 
for Health, Rest and Holiday. 
GREAT BRITAIN’S Greatest Hydro. 


MORETON HAMPSTEAD (Devon). 
Hotel. 200 acres grounds. 
Padminton, Fishing. 


Manor House 
Golf, Tennis, Squash, 


HOTEL BRISTOL, NEWQUAY’S LEADING HOTEL 
for comfort, courtesy and cuisine. 


Open ail the year. Telephone 2857. 


PENZANCE, TREVIDREN HOTEL offers certain good 
food, cheerful service, all comforts of warm, peaceful 
home. H. & C. all bedrooms. 
chanting Cornish scenery. 
Davidson. Penzance 3193. 


Mild, bracing climate en- 
Apply brochure, Huntley- 


BRIDGE HOUSE HOTEL, REIGATE HILL, REIGATE, 

overlooking famous beauty spot. Guests appreciative of 
beauty, comfort, excellent cuisine and old-fashioned service 
are welcomed to our new residential wing; elderly people 
considered; Winter terms from 6 gns.; bed and breakfast 
15s. with lock-up—Tel.: Reigate 4127. Proprietors, Lt.-Col. 
and Mrs. Thunder. 


ROSS.—Royal Hotel. The best Hotel in the Wye Valley. 
With gardens overlooking the Horseshoe Bend. Special 


Winter Terms for residence. ’Phone: 40. 


Rrcahin —Castle Hotel. 
Ruthin Castle. 


Convenient for visitors to 
H. & C. water in bedrooms. Phone: 


a OLD HOPE ANCHOR HOTEL, Watchbell Street, 
Rye. Re-opening March 14th, after being closed for altera- 
tions. Good food, soft beds and warm hotel. 


T. IVES (CORNWALL).—Tregenna Castle Hotel. 
= bedrooms. 100 acres grounds. Squash, Badminton, 
Golf. 


GRANTLEY HOTEL, SHALFORD, the country house of 

character and charm, for the retired and elderly requir- 
ing a happy home. All amenities, courteous willing service 
Special terms permanency. Tel. Guildford 526211. 


"THAMES.—You don’t really know the Thames if you 

don’t know the upper reaches. A country house with 
river frontage offers you good fishing and boating in a 
lovely setting. 7 miles S. of Oxford. Tennis. Archery, 
Billiards—Write, Crort House Hotet, Burcot, Oxford- 
shire, near Abingdon, or ’phone Clifton Hampden 32. 


Hotel. 


t Facing 
Private 


"TUNBRIDGE WELLS.—Wellington 
Suites. 


South and overlooking Common. 
*Phone: 20286/7. 


ROYAL PIER HOTEL, WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 
A ‘** Gaze” hotel, with its unvarying high standard 
for accommodation, service & cuisine. Highly recom- 
mended. Immediately above sea. Private bathroom to 
most bedrooms. Tel.: 290. 


WESTWARD HO! N. DEVON. The Dormy House Hotel. 

Adjoining Royal North Devon Golf Club. Your golf 
and petrol problem solved. Take a holiday where you will 
find golf on your doorstep, seabathing within easy reach, 
good food, every modern comfort, including large games 
room and cocktail bar. Tel: Northam 288. 


Finest position 


WINDERMERE. Old England Hotel. 
Facing south- 


with lawns running down to Lake. 
west. Open throughout year. ’Phone 49. 


ORKSHIRE DALES, Kettlewell, via Skipton. 

The Race-Horses Hotel; medically recommended ; 
quiet ; select ; renowned cuisine ; recognised motoring 
centre ; beautiful fell, moorland and riverside walks. A.A., 
R.A.C., ’Phone 233. Tariff from Resident Owner. 


ACCOMMODATION 


SELECT Town and Country furnished Accommodation 
supplied and required: The Link Bureau, 10 Eccleston 
SLOane 9940. 


Street, S.W.1. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


NVESTORS. Keep a reliable record of your invest- 
ments both as to Capital and Dividends by using the 
M.M.R. THE loose-leaf investment register. 30 hold- 
ings 50/-, 60 holdings 70/-, 90 holdings 90/-. For Com- 
panies and private people alike. No limit to the number 
of holdings. Maxims, Manswood & Co., Accountants, 9 
Maxim Road, N.21. Telephone: Laburnum 2256. 


The trees and hedges glowing brown against the green acres... and the 
violent glitter of scarlet flickering in and out of view. The peaceful glory 
of an awakening November morning... and the little friendly groan of 
leather rubbing leather. The anticipation of vigorous hours to come... and 
the stolen pleasure of a few laxy minutes. And for perfection one thing more— 
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Abdulla ‘Virginia’ No.7, 20 for 3/10 + Auso Abdulla Turkish and Egyptian 


ABDULLA AND COMPANY LIMITED - 173 NEW 


3 BOND STREET + LONDON 
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